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THE INN AND THE 
ANGELS. 


Nosopy hates a reformer, in his cradle. He is 
neither distinguished nor dangerous there, except 
to one fond and true heart. So Jesus was not 
recognised. The pathetic failure of the great 
world,-in that it did not recognise the baby 
Christ, was but another instance of what has 
taken place ever since babies began to be born. 
It is the commonest of all common failures. It 
is the very commonness that makes the mystery 
and the meaning of the Bethlehem story. The 
one Son of God came unguessed at by mortal 
minds. The many sons God has given to this 
world to cheer, to lead, and to save, waited 
wearily and long for recognition. To-day, at this 
very Christmastime, little children are being born. 
registered, and christened just in the ordinary 
way, and yet one day they shall move kindreds 
and tribes, shape the destinies of nations, and 
draw after them the half of the stars of heaven. 
We do not know but at this moment somewhere 
there is being nursed one who, fifty years hence, 
shall fill and crown a nation’s hopes. In what 
home such an one may be found we are not able 
to divine ; the serious thing for all of us is, that 
the home may be our own. 

Amid all our joyous festivities this is a solemn 
and a sobering thought. We cannot tell when 
or where, but our finger may be resting upon the 
lever wherewith God has determined to lift the 
world. Our very next deed may do something to 
mould one who shall mould an age. It is one of 
the strange things of life, and one of those things 
that are touched with a quite infinite pathos, 
that for the most part we never know our 
opportunities till they are gone, and gone for 
ever. The great Father seems to do all He can 
to persuade us all to walk circumspectly always. 
never to be off our guard, never to be less than 
true and pure and beautiful. 

We are told about the birth of Jesus that 
when Mary, in her hour of weakness and pain, 
sought shelter for her own need and the need of 
her child, she songht in vain at the hands of man. 
Surely, if the travellers in that far-off land and 
time had understood who it was that waited at 
the door, someone would have given place for the 
helpless, But they were ignorant. To every 
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separate man in that rude shelter that night 
there was a chance of immortality, and for all of 
them it passed by unseen and unused. To them 
the two belated ones were only an old man with 
a young wife. To them it was but a common- 


looking affair, and they dealt with it as we 
most of us deal with common affairs. Pondering 
such matters, Maurice de Guérin has beautifully 


said, ‘‘ They shall teach me to respect all beings, 
to conduct myself on earth as in a temple, where 
every living thing fulfils a sacred ministry, 
where the very atoms of the dust are Levites, 
whose innumerable legions prostrate themselves 
and pray in the crevices of the floor.” 

But there is another aspect to thisstory. The 
mind of man is foolish and darkened. His, 
however, is not the only intelligence in the 
universe. The angels in their own glad way 
signified that they were not ignorant of the great 
thing that had happened at Bethlehem. The 
miracle of the Incarnation was so stupendous an 
innovation that for a little time its vibrations 
loosened all the laws of heavenly reserve; they 
brake their bars in sunder and filled the mid- 
night sky with heaven’s own joy. If the story 


is worth anything at all, it carries this much to 
our hearts: the heavenly ones know about us 


mortals, and are in sympathy with all that is 
for our blessing and our help. They are not so 


blind to all the good as we are. Their judgment 
is as the noonday. and their insight as the sun 
in its strength. There is one place where all the 


truth on all matters is always recognised. There 
is no mistake at the centre of things. The 
princes go about in rags, and have no certain 
dwelling place. But however we may fare and 
be judged down here, those among whom we 
are to dwell and who will be our comrades 
throngh the eternities, already see and recognise 
all kinship with them and with their God. 
Those who, being of royal lineage, have already 
attained the palace of the King are not alienated 
from any through the darkness that is in them. 
As Father Didon has pointed out, Mary the 
mother of the Lord found strength in this 
thonght. Asthe signs of her condition became 
evident, it was not clear how God would pre- 
serve her maiden honour before men and in the 
eyes of the bridegroom to whom she was espoused. 
The thoughts that arose upon this must have 
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been laden with anguish for her pure soul 
‘Behold the handmaiden of the Lord; be it 
according to thy word,” were as heroic words as 
ever fell from a modest woman’s lips. When 
the wonder of the angels’ song was made known 
to her, and all the signs that the shepherds saw 
we are told, ‘“ But Mary kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart.” When she 
feared the thoughts ard slights of men, h: 
pondered that Heaven knew. Though she saw 
not how she was to be redeemed from shame, 
she was conscious that she had no shame, and 
that with God no good thing is impossible. Later 
on, it wasthe same with Jesus when He had to 
endure the contradiction of sinners and the hate 
of ecclesiastics; He turned in upon Himself and 
the witness of God, and His soul had much peace. 
Take this thought then, feed upon it in your 
hearts with thanksgiving — ye are known of 
Him. 

It is true, that if we persist in our devotion 
to things that are lovely and of good report and 
that make for peace, in many ways and in many 
things we shall have to endure hardness. But 
there is going on always a constant revision of 
judgments. Men, with all their blindness, some- 
how learn to bless, to bless with tears, where 
once they did heap up nothing but bitterness 
and scorn. In the meantime we can wait. What 
the angels sang. in lonely joy, will become the 
common word of common men. We fear often, 
and we are often weary, but the shadow of God 
is brighter than the light of man. 


—— 


Life is only bright when it procee deth 
Towards a truer, deeper life above ; 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
Toa more divine and perfect love. 


—A. A. Proctor. 
* * * 


The year is a book, and for each day one fair 
page is opened before us; and we are artists, 
whose duty it is to put something beautiful on 
the page ; or we are poets, and are to write some 
lovely thought on each leaf as it lies open before 
us; or we are historians, and must give to the 
page some record of work or duty or victory to 
enshrine and carry away. It ought not to be 
hard to live well one day.—Dr. J. R. Miller. 
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FOOTLIGHTS. 


THE STORY OF A LIVING PICTURE. 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
CHAPTER I. 

Tue House Tea was in full swing. The Pro. 
gressive Club is always At Home on Tuesdays, 
and a crowd of women filled the rooms. There 
were some men too, also Progressive, in that 

they recognised woman as a rational person. 

The drawing-room was very close. Mrs. 
Bulstrode had laid aside her hat and found a fan. 
Now she was fanning herself as she talked to 
Kenward Clarke, the novelist, and young Rawson, 
for whose one distinction his tailor was respon- 
sible. He was suffering Mrs. Bulstrode’s views. 
They had been talking over the Living Pictures 
at the Folly, and with Mrs. Bulstrode as 
chaperone the subject had lost its piquancy. 

Just at this moment Cecil Rhys came into 
the room, breezy and bright, if somewhat 
boisterous, in her 
splendid beauty. 
She joined the 
three, and Ger- 
trude Staunton, 
who was by way of 
being an artist, 
came nearer and 
made a fifth. 

“Some women 
ate so one-sided,” 
Clarke was saying, 
carefully hiding 
the flash that had 
greeted Cecil’s en- 
trance. “It is 
people of narrow 
views that are the 
real enemies of 
purity.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode 
laid down her fan. 
“We were discus- 
sing the Living 
Pictures,” she ex- 
plained to the 
girls. 

“Oh,” said 
Cecil, ‘I thought 
you Progressives 
possessed the 
saving grace of 
originality.” 

‘“‘ We possess no 
grace at all,” said 
Mrs. Bulstrode. - 

“It would be 
rude to contra- 
dict you,” Cecil 


laughed. 
about,” she went on. “I was at the Folly last 
night. The pictures are most beautiful; only 


depraved people could see any harm in them.” 

“T am sure you are right,” Rawson struck in, 
eagerly. ‘It is these Prudes on the Prowl that 
have read indecency into the show.” 

“TI see no harm in them, except that all im- 
perfect art is immoral,” Clarke said. “ But then,” 
he added, “Miss Rhys knows nothing of im- 
perfect art.” 

There was a special meaning in the words, and 
Cecil blushed. She knew that she was beautiful, 
and she liked to think that Clarke knew it too. 

“ Women are ruining their own cause by all 
this pother,” she went on, talking rapidly to cover 
her confusion, “I would not in the least mind 
being a Living Picture. I see no harm whatever 


in it. I would just as soon earn my bread that | 


way myself.” 


Rawson gave Clarke a queer look. Then he , 


shook hands with the three women; he and 
Clarke had an engagement at seven. As soon as 
they had gone, Mrs. Bulstrode laid her hand on 
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Cecil's jacket with a little reproachful gesture. 

“You naughty child! You have frightened 
them away.” 

“But why?” Cecil asked, amazed. “ Mr. 
Clarke and I had a long talk about it the other 
day. We see nothing immoral or wrong in the pic- 
tures. Indeed, Mrs. Bulstrode, they are quite pure.” 

“Of course they are,” said Mrs. Bulstrode. 
“That was not my objection. They are per- 
fectly lovely ; it is the discussion of them in the 
presence of men that somehow seems a little— 
improper.” 

‘Cecil, dear,” said Gertrude Staunton, “ if 
you would really like to be a Living Picture, 
there is a splendid opportunity for you. One of 
my models is in dreadful trouble, Her mother is 
dying, and she wants to find someone to take her 
place at the Folly to-night, where she is a Living 
Picture. She is in the greatest distress at having 
to leave her mother. It would be pure philan- 
thropy for you to supply her place. Besides, it 


SHE WAS FANNING HERSELF AS SHE TALKED. 


“T can’t see what all the fuss is | would make good copy, and it would be all over 


in five minutes.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode rose, laughing. 

“What an entertaining person you are, 
Gertrude. You must give me your definition of 
philanthropy by-and-by.” 

She went on to the next group, and Gertrude 
turned to Cecil. 

“T wish you would do it—the girl was in such 
trouble. You said you wouldn’t mind.” 

Cecil meditated, with shining eyes and flushed 
cheeks. Why should she not do it? In her 
profession she had already assumed many non- 
descript réles. She had been barmaid, milliner, 
organ-grinder. What she had attempted for 
journalism might well be done for a dying 
woman. Besides, it would be good copy, and 
she would prove her case. 

“ Very well,” she said, suddenly. 
girl, Tell her I'll go.” 


“Wire the 


CHAPTER II. 


Later that evening Cecil stood at one of the 
stage entrances of the Folly among the ballet 


| good copy. 
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girls pressing into the building. She carried a 
note from the editor of the Siz, the paper which 
had dove most to boom the Living Pictures. 
Miss Staunton had telegraphed to Grace Fleming 
to say that her place was supplied, and Grace 
might remain with her mother. It was not 
till Cecil paused outside the theatre, panting 
with excitement and the hurry of her prepara- 
tions, that it occurred to her she did not know 
in which picture Grace appeared. But what 
matter when all were so beautiful P 

The editor's name was an “Open Sesame,” 
and she passed through the narrow entry and 
went upstairs where she found the manager. 
He read the note she gave him, then leaned 
towards her. 

“ Mr. Curtis tells me you are one of his staff, 
and you want to see behind the scenes.” 

“Yes,” she answered brightly. ‘That is to 
say, I want to be Grace Fleming’s substitute for 
to-night.” 

He whisiled. 

“You would 
have to be pretty 
smart—no rehear- 
sal or anything. 
What sort of a 
nerve have you 
gotP” 

She looked at 
him fearlessly and 
drew herself up. 

“Try me. Let 
me take Grace 
Fleming’s place in 
the Living  Pic- 
tures.” 

His bold glance 
raked her up and 
down, and she 
grew hot under 
his scrutiny. 

“What will 
these women 
journalists do 
next to get 
copy?” he was 
thinking. But it 
might be a good 
thing to accept 
her offer. Grace 
had been posing 
for the Venus 
Aphrodite, —_ but 
Grace had gone 
off lately. She 
had looked peaked 
and hagyard, and 
here was a Venus 
that would make 
the success of any picture. He noted her points 
—her mass of fair hair, her figure, her gruce. 
Miss Fleming had no beauty that could be com- 
pared with this girl’s. It might be worth his 
while torisk it. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, anything to oblige a lady—and Mr. 
Curtis. You know your own business best, I 
suppuse. Only pluck is needed in mine. You 
won't need much make-up, but you must go to 
the dresser at once... Hi! boy!” 

He hurried her off to the dressing-room before 
she had time to ask him in which picture she 
was to appear. 

She followed the boy with light steps, elated 
at the ease with which she had overcome initial 
difficulties. ‘The dressing-room was full of pirls. 
The dresser went from one to another, 4 tacitarn 
woman who had no time for needless talk. Cecil 
looked round her with keen cvyes. It was very 
Then she addressed the girl beside 
her. 

“In what picture dees Grace Fleming ap- 
pear ?” 


“Grace? oh, Grace is the Venus, There's not 
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much in it. Just to stand on the shore with 
your feet in the waves. No great shakes of a 
picture to look at, but it’s popular. The less 
clothes you have on tbe better they like it.” 

“The less clothes! Is it a nude picture 
then?” Cecil staggered back; she remembered 
the Venus Aphrodite—how lovely it had looked, 
how pure, but her blood was suddenly chill. 

“A nude picture!” her companion repeated. 
“No, she wears tights. But Grace is not here 
to-night. Her mother's dying. I saw her down- 
stairs just now. Another girl is to take her 
place,” 

Cecil felt a sudden wild desire to fly. She 
realised now that a world of difference lay between 
the picture before the footlights and the picture 
behind them. To what had she given herself? 
She sprang forward; her voice was sharp and 
strained. 

“Is Grace here? Call her! Take me toher!” 
she cried excitedly. 

“It’s no use,” said the girl. “She was off like 
a shot when she heard the other girl had come 
and it was all right. Good graciousme! What's 
up? You look ready to drop.” 

“It is nothing,” said Cecil mastering her 
faintness. “I am going to take her place. Will 
you help me?” : 

“TI wish I could, but you seeI go on just 
before you. But Mother Oshan will see to you 
—and Collins, trust him to look after a fine 
girl! Take a drop of brandy before you go on. 
We all have to the first time, just to keep us up. 
Bless you, not one of us would go through it if 
Collins didn’t make us half-drunk first! But 
that’s only the first few nights !—you soon get 
hardened. But there, that’s my call. Hurry 
off with your things; you come on next.” 

Ten minutes after Cecil’s call came. It was 
time to leave the dressing-room and its rough 
sympathy, and to face the men who were to pose 
her. ‘Trembling in every limb she stumbled 
forward, clad only-in the fleshings that made her 
feel her nakedness the more. She drew her hair 
about her, grateful for its protection; and the 
action reminded her of Godiva riding through 
Coventry robed only in her hair for the sake of 
the people. The thought whipped up her courage. 
She could do it for the sake of the dying woman 
and her child. 

As she stepped out and faced the men a 
murmur of coarse admiration greeted her. 

“My! ain’t she a stunner ? ” 

“She won’t stay here long. She'll soon be 
down at the other shop.” 

“ Carriage and pair, you bet.” 

Cecil scarcely heard them; she would not 
have understood their meaning. What she 
understood was the speech of the eyes looking 
at her. She felt as if she had stepped into a 
bath of pollution. Would she ever be clean 
again as long as she lived P 

She stood shrinking before them—the bitter- 
ness of death would not be so bitter as this 
agony of shame. “Let me go back! I can’t do 
it—I can’t! I can’t!” she sobbed. 

Collins stepped forward, “Too late now, my 
dear. You should have thought of this 
before.” 

A minute after she was on the revolving plat- 
form listening to the dying applause that told 
her the curtain had fallen on the picture pre- 
ceding the Venus. 

She shook from head to foot, and her teeth 
chattered. 

“Come, come, my dear, it will soon be over,” 
said Collins rubbing his hands. ‘“ You make a 
beautiful picture—the best thing we've had yet. 
It’s a shame to waste a figure like that on news- 
paper iwork. What will you take to come on 

every night ? ” 

She was pale to the lips. The rouge stained 
her white cheeks with hideous patches. 

Collins held a glass of spirits to her mouth. 


“Take a drink, it willset youup. I thought 
you had more pluck.” 

She made a gesture of loathing, and lifting 
her head proudly, recalled her vanishing courage. 
Then the platform swung into place; the 
curtain rose and the glare of the footlights 
blinded her. The awful stillness she met was 
worse than any clamour. 

Before the hushed admiration had broken up, 
across that waste of silence came clear and 
distinct a voice she knew. “By Jove, that’s 
good !” 

A quiver passed like a spasm over the girl’s 
body, and her hands flew up and covered her face. 

“ Funked it—by all that’s glorious!” said 
Rawson as the curtain fell. 

Clarke half rose from his seat and faced him 
in afury. “You brute! Suppose it was your 
sister standing there ! It’s a vile shame to allowit. 
Poor thing! poor young thing ! Come away out 
of this, 
question of prudery. This proves it——” 

“‘ Hush—sh—sh——” 

They were calling out all round him 
Rawson dragged him down into his seat in the 
front row of stalls. 

“ Be quiet, man! You're making an ass of 
yourself.” 

The curtain was rising again. Clarke, with 
staring eyes, felt a horror of shame he could not 
understand. Slowly the curtain travelled up, 
slowly the marble figure was unveiled —cold, still, 
lifeless, save for the eyes that met his in a 
despairing appeal for pity. 

It was his turn then to grow pale, his turn to 
cover his face with his hands. But he could 
not shut out the sight of the humiliation of the 
girl he loved. He was powerless to silence the 
coarse remarks that pointed the ringing applause 
of the audience. 

Cecil could not see his head bent in a shame 
bitter as her own. She only realised that the 
footlights, like a flaming wall, would stand 
between them for ever. 


A CHRISTIAS CAROL. 


“ Wuat means this glory round our feet,” 

The magi mused, “ more bright than morn ?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

‘‘ To-day the Prince of Peace is born! ” 


“‘ What means that star ? ” the shepherd said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen ? ” 
And angels answering overhead, 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good will to men !” 


"Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore ; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come! 


But it was said, in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand-in-hand, 
Sing, “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 
; James Russet, LoweELt. 


Those women were right; it’s no. 


A SONG OF HOPE; 


THE STORY OF A STRIKE, 
BY %. E. T. 


THE usually busy town of Swansea looked its 
worst on a certain Saturday morning in December 
| 189—. Steamy mists hung in clouds of varying 
denseness that obscured everything beyond a few 
yards distance. The Town Hill, and Kilvay 
behind, shrouded in close “cloud caps,” were 
visible at their bases only. Fine beady drops 
floated in the fog, stinging, as with fire, any un- 
guarded human flesh. Well-fed, warm-coated 
individuals shivered and drew themselves together 
from the icy moisture, hurrying away, intent to 
finish business and return to the comfortable 
hearth and well-furnished board with all possible 
despatch. , 

What of the starving, half-clad creatures who 
dragged benumbed limbs along the sodden road- 
ways in search of unhoped charity ? 

For this bitter December, of all seasons in the 
year, Fate or Folly, or some malignant influence, 
had decreed a time of “strike.” The miners of 
Pontypridd and the Rhondda were all “ out,” 
and indeed the strike was pretty general through- 
out the country, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland taking the lead, while South 
Wales had only decided to join in the movement 
after much pressure from without. Some hard 
lessons in the past had rendered Welsh operatives 
less eager to try questions in which they figure 
to such disadvantage. As a consequence of the 
coal difficulty large numbers of employés from 
the tin plate and mineral works were necessarily 
discharged, and the distress from sickness and 
starvation was severe. ; 

Susan Shalimar, a young governess from 
London, visiting her aunt in the west end of the 
town, had promised to assist in distributing soup 
at the Church schoolroom, disposed by the vicar 


lie the purpose, in the midst of the troubled 


district. Operations were to commence this 
| Saturday morning. 

In the brightly sympathetic face of Miss 
Shalimar the Rev. Cecil Howard, senior curate of 
| St. Mary’s, Swansea, calling upon the old lady, 
her aunt, for a subscription, had seen promise of 
| practical help, such as was greatly needed. 
| Perhaps he thought, to have the assistance of so 
‘charming a young lady would be particularly 
| interesting and pleasant. Anyhow, in times like 
| these money alone is insufficient ; active personal 
effort and: immediate contact with the sufferers is 
of untold value in lessening and ameliorating 
ithe distress. 
| Susan’s brown locks curled softly under a seal- 
‘skin turban. A warm ulster and sable tippet 
| protected her lithe, young form, and her hands 
were substantially gloved; yet it seemed ad- 
visable to keep up a quick pace in order to 
maintain a comfortable temperature. Thinking, 
as she stepped briskly along, of the misery at 
Landore and Morriston, her comely features wore 
| an expression of tender compassion sweet to see 
in a maiden of nineteen. 
| The mist thinning here and there revealed 
| groups of the “strikers” conferring or standing 
‘hopelessly idle, that awful pinch of passive 
hunger printed upon their faces. One band 
actually moved along the murky streets singing 
words unintelligible to her Saxon ears,—wild, 
' wailing, desperate, sweet ; the native music of an 
ancient oppressed people that appealed to the 
Eternal for mercy and for justice. Every note, 
she thought, from those emaciated men, in such 
‘an atmosphere, must inhale a death. 
| Passing through De la Beche Street, her 

attention was arrested by a young fellow, one of 
the unemployed, who stepped suddenly from the 
pavement into the middle of the road, and there 
stood still. Ona nearer view Susan perceived 
| that he carried a child wrapt in his own corduroy 
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jacket, and apparently asleep on his shoulder. 
Nothing but the shirt sleeves covered the father’s 
arms. She watched him adjust the coat more 
carefully over the little one, kiss the tiny hand, 
and lay it in next his own breast, all with a 
series of furtive impulsive movements, as if 
anxious not to be observed there in the empty 
street. An evident nervousness betokened that 
something beside hunger tormented the man. 
What could it mean P 

Giving another fond look at the small head 
beneath the sheltering coat, he proceeded to 
raise with his disengaged hand a parcel of printed 
sheets. A long stare at the paper followed, and 
then he threw back his head and opened his 
mouth. But, save a hard drawn sigh, sound 
there was none. Once more he jerked up the 


papers to the level of his eyes, and essayed to | go 


chant—in vain, Ata third effort some six notes, 
most melancholy, most unmusical ensued. It 
was plain they frightened himself, as he moved 
back to the pavement and was for giving up the 
attempt. Another look at the child seemed to 
sting him to fresh energy, or to shame his 
failure. Once more he took the middle of the 
road, to commence the same quaint pantomime. 

At that instant a carriage driven smartly 
round Dynevor Place dashed by the unfortunate 
singer, nearly flinging him to the ground. Only 
by a lightning movement, accomplished he knew 
not how, did the man contrive to save himself 
and the child from what might have proved 
a sure and speedy solution of their difficulties. 

“ Are you hurt ?” cried Susan, hurrying up to 
where he stood panting and trembling. 

“A bit shook, lady.” 

“Ts the child quite safe P not hurt ? ” 

“ Thank God, he’s noworse. You're all right, 
little man, ain’t yer P” 

The small creature sat up, staring with round 
eyes at the stranger. 

“‘T suppose you were trying to sing ? ” queried 
Susan. 

He brushed his sleeve across his eyes, and a 
faint flush came into his pale, intelligent face. 

“T was a-tryin.. But I’m not used to it; 
somehow, I forgets the tune—a tune, too, as 
T’ve sung since I was a boy.” 

“Ts it an old tune? 
of it P” 

“ This yer’s a new song wrote for the strikes. 
It goes to Greenland’s Icy Mountain. I knows 
the tune well enough—but I never did sing— 
like a beggar in the streets afore, nor I wouldn't 
now if ’twasn’t for the young ’un.” 

His voice was hoarse at present, whatever it 
might have been in happier times, There were 
dark rings beneath his eyes, which looked out 
fiercely from under a frowning brow—the frown 
of pain, not rage. Untaught he certainly was, 
but not ungentle. 

It was Susan Shalimar’s first actual encounter 
with the suffering of which she had heard so 
much, and a passionate longing for power to 
help took possession cf her heart. What could 
she do—the daughter of a medical man who 
had died, leaving a widow and herself, their only 
child? Mrs. Shalimar had, of course, educated 
Susan for a governess. Consequently she could 
do everything, and was qualified to answer the 
usual advertisement requiring a lady to teach 
English, Latin and Greek, French and German, 
drawing, music and singing. Now of all these 
accomplishments, the last was that in which she 
most excelled. Prejudice on the part of her 
mother alone prevented Susan’s devotion of her 
whole time and talent to music as a profession. 

“You are very cold. Have you had some 
breakfast P ” she asked. 

“Lor’ bless yer, lady! I didn’t want no 
breakfas’. There was enough for hii,” meaning 
the baby. 

“Tell me—you are from the ‘Works’ and 
yet you seem to be a Londoner ?” 


What is the name 


Oh, yes, I’m no Welshman. Shouldn’t have this 
bother about singing if I was Welsh. Seems 
to come by nature to them.” 


presently to the High Street. 
to get a good breakfast. 
sing without.” 


“Been at Landore these three years, lady: 


“ Take this” (giving him a shilling), “and go 
You know where 
You must not try to 


“ God bless you, miss,” 

“What is your name?” Susan took out her 
pocket book. 

‘ John Daw, 2, Richardson Cottages, Lardore.” 

She noted it. 

“Tf you heard that tune do you think you 


could catch it up again?” 


“I did ought to. Folk used to say l’d a good 


She had taken one of the papers from him, 
and as she stood looking over the lines a gleam 
of sunlight shot across the little group, lighting 
up the delicate rose of her cheek, and even giving 
to John’s pale face a ray of hope. 

The mist was decidedly clearing; chimneys 
and housetops were visible. Not a single pedes- 
trian appeared. De la Beche Street, never a 
busy thoroughfare, seemed now deserted. 

“ Listen !” she said. 

Up through the silent spaces of the un- 
frequented way there rose a stream of melody, 
rich, full, clear, with a cultivated intonation not 
common even in musical Wales. Ere the first 
verse was through several windows opened, and 
John Daw beheld with joy a shower of coins fall 
round about their feet. Beginning softly the 
singer waxed courageous as the song went on, 
and the sweet voice was soon giving itself forth 
without a tremor. 


“ From England's weary workshops, 
From Ireland’s famished homes, 
From Cambria’s cruel coal mines 
One cry of anguish comes — 
With all our toil and labour, 
Our patience and our pain, 
We have no joy of living, 
We slave for others’ gain.” 


An old gentleman—probably a large coal 
owner—turned the corner from Dynevor Place 
and halted listening. 

“Do you want money?” he asked with a 
perplexed look, 

Her colour deepened as she raised her eyes to 
the speaker and answered, 

‘“‘Yes, for this man and the child.” 

The gentleman tendered a half-crown. 

She bowed, indicating John Daw, who re- 
ceived it. 

“Thank ye, sir. The lady is so good as to 
sing it for me, sir.” 

“Why, bless my life! . . I never heard of such 
a thing...” 

Susan waved her hand for him to pass on. 
Something in the face and the whole bearing of 
this young woman compelled respect. He raised 
his hat and moved to a distance; not beyond 
earshot, however. 

“Well! well! most extraordinary!” were his 
muttered ejaculations as the song went on. 


We burn in heats of summer, 
We starve in winter's cold ; 
From early youth we're grinding, 
To want when growiny old ; 
While idlers live in plenty, 
Still adding to their store, 
Nor spare a single pleasure 
To help the hapless poor. 


By this time several groups hac gathered, 
Among them, unseen by Susan, for he kept in 
the background, the Rev. Cecil Howard saw with 
amazement, not altogether pleased. Someone 
had explained in a low voice to him what was 
doing, the lady singing for a poor striker. But 
Mr. Howard knitted his brow in perplexity. 
Still, as he waited and watched he could not 


help admiring the modest courage of the girl, 
whose motive soon appeared to him beyond all 
praise. 
stopped ; it will never do.” 


“ And yet,” he thought, “this must be 


Keeping her eyes steadily on the print (she 


had not left the pavement), Susan continued to 
pour forth fervid strains of the well-known air, 
making it by her artistic variation and cultured 
rendering very fine indeed. She saw its success 


—such success as had not been in her mind when 
she offered to recall the music to the man’s 
memory. Now, behold, a goodly sum of money 
was acoumulating for him, seeing which her 
heart and conscience prompted her to proceed. 


Oh ! let us see the sunshine, 
Oh ! let us feel the air 
God sends to bless His creatures 
And cheer them everywhere. 
Release us from the furnace, 
The fact’ry and the mill, 
Before our wits are toil worn, 
Before our hearts are still. 


And so we’ll swing the hammer, 
Or delve beneath the land, 

With ever growing honour 
Inspiring heart and hand; 

We'll live to bless our rulers 
Dispensing life and light, 

And praise the (iod of heaven 
Who makes our darkness bright. 


Not a word or look molested her. No one 
wished to interrupt. About a dozen persons 
stood at a little distance to hear, and notwith- 
standing the culd, several heads appeared at the 
windows. When she ceased these all quietly 
vanished, Mr. Howard waited where he stood 
for her to notice him. But Susan would finish 
with John Daw. She signified this with a wave 
of her hand, and then addressed the poor man. 

“ Well, [ have sung to some purposs, haven't 

You will be able to get on awhile now.” 
“God bless you, lady! I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

“ Never mind thanks. You will remember 
the tune now P” 

“While I live.” | 

“Poor little man!” said Susan, taking the 
tiny hand in hers. The child was asleep. 

John Daw swallowed hard at something, as he 
turned half round looking away up tho street, 
Then, while his eyes stared unblinking, holding 
back the flood, in low husky tones he said, 

“His mother—died—last Sunday. We had 
—no food—and—she - -died.” 

His chest heaved and he hid his face on thd 
child’s shoulder, turning his back upon the lady, 

“ Indeed, indeed, it is sad! We will come and 


I? 


see you. I will come, And I will tell Mr. 
Howard. Now go and get a good meal. Bear 
up for baby’s sake. Ask God to help. He 


will.” 


‘©THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMEN.”’’ 
By Lavy Henry Somerser. 


Thispamphlet, which the White Ribbon Company 
has just published and which is reproduced from 
the North Amcrican Review by kind permission, 
must do good service inthe Woman's Cause. 
The article has already been much commented 
on in the press. The attractive and artistic style 
of the cover claims special attention, while the 
force of the author's arguments is incontestable. 
The pamphletappeals to women of all shades of 
opinion on questions interesting to them irre- 
spective of party or creed. As a means of edu- 
cating opinion, arousing thought, und stimulating 
action, it will prove invaluable. We trust it will 
be widely circulated in every Woman's Associa- 
tion throughout the kingdom. Single copies 2d., 
or special rates for quantities can be arranged on 
application to Mrs. Ward Poole, 24, Memoria 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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coats-of-arms as a charge. One form of it is 
especially interesting :— 

“This [the Wharrow-spindle] differeth much 
from those precedent in respect of the crook 
above, and the Wharrow imposed upon the 
lower part thereof. This sort of Spindle Women 
do use most com- 
monly to spin 
withal, not at the 
Torn [? misprint 
for loom] as_ the 
former, but ata 
Distaff put under 
their Girdle, so as 
they oftentimes 
spin therewith 
going.” 

Master John 
Guillim, you have 
transported us 
fromf London e 
ee aay Vealy, We Wharrow-Spindles 
see an old woman 
sitting in the sun, twirling a spindle as Italian 
women have done befvre and since you wrote. 
But we must come back to our friend the herald. 

There are in heraldry certain marks of disgrace 
called abatements, and some of these are formed 
of things appertaining to women and their great 
avocation of “ Taylorie.” For example, “ A goar 
[gore] sinister.” ‘This is due to him that is a 
Coward to his Enemy. For we must conceive that 
Goars, and likewise Gussets, are things in use 
among Women, especially Semsters, and therefore 
are fit notes of Cowards and Womanish Disposi- 
tion.” “He that is too much devoted to the 
Smock shall wear the Gusset on the right side ; 
but he that committeth Idolatry to Bacchus, the 
Gusset on the left side shall be his reward.” Did 
apy person ever bear these signs of disgrace, or 
were they only matters of theory? Imagine, if 
such a custom were modern, a man’s visiting- 
card with a gore or a gusset on the left side! 

Guillim divides women into three classes :— 

“Women in England, according to their 
Husbands’ Qualities, are either Honourable and 
Noble or Ignoble, Their Honourable Dignities are 
Princesses, Dutchesses,” etc. 

“The Nobless (as the French call them) are 
all Knights’ Ladies, who in all writings are styled 
Dames; all Esquires’ and Gentlemen’s wives only 
Gentlewomen. 

“The third sort comprehends the Plebeans, 
and are commonly called Goodwives.” 

Although we have much more freedom than the 
seventeenth century women, it appears that they 
had some curious 
privileges of which 
we are bereft. 
“ Female children are 
also by law capable 
to give their consent 
to marriage at Seven 
years old, and the 
Lord’s’ eldest 
Daughter is to have 
aid of his tenants to 
marry her at that 
age, though she may 
dissent from the 
Contract when she A Goar Sini fler 
comes to Twelve; but 
if at that Age she doth not dissent, she is bound 
for life: she may then make a Will and dispose of 
Goods and Chattels by it.” Poor little soul, 
bound for life at twelve years, and disposing of 
goods and chattels—ending life, in a sense, where 
our children are but beginning it! 

The last extract shall be a funny one. 
Noblewoman by marriage, though she take to her 
second Husband a man of mean Degree, yet she 
may keep two Chaplains.” Blessed privilege ! 
But where would be the “husband of mean 
degree” in such a household ? 
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AN OLD HERALD’S IDEAS 
OF WOTFIEN. 


BY FLORENCE REASON. 


“I shall be found by the fire, suppose, 
O’er a great wise book, as beseemeth age.” 
BRowNING. 
Joun Guitiim wrote this particular great wise 
book on heraldry and dedicated it to the most 
august Charles the Second, king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland. He little imagined of what 
kind would be the woman who, 200 years later, 
would read his book, in a studio of which there 
are a hundred 
counterparts in 
London, and 
when a fog, the 
like of which he 
never saw, blot- 
ted out the 
short winter 
daylight and 
made artist’s 
holiday. How 
could he, with 
his ever back- 
ward - looking 
2440 mind, conceive 
Three Gilliflowers «cf himeclf as 
giving pleasure 
and amusement almost as great as that bestowed 
by his contemporary, Pepys, to a creature who 
should consider herself as in many ways his 
equal, in some ways as his critic, in every way 
his appreciative reader ? 
In the middle of the seventeenth century there 
was no need for hurry in compiling a book on 
heraldry ; there was time for Guillim to discourse 
on many things more or less connected with his 
subject. His quotations from the Scriptures are 
large; and sometimes appropriate ; his statements 
concerning natural history are astounding, espe- 
cially when we remember that he wrote in the 
days which saw the birth of the Royal Society. 
His botanical remarks make a picturesque tissue 
of poetical superstition ; and all his divagations 
are delightful. But to women, perhaps, the 
most interesting parts of his large book are those 
which treat, directly or indirectly, of women as 
he regarded them. Below are some quotations 
showing his ideas of the character of women. 
Speaking of an escutcheon charged with pea- 
cocks: “ He [the peacock] displayeth his Plumes 
against the rays of the Sun that they may glitter 
the more gloriously ; and he loseth the beautiful 
train yearly with the fall of the Leaf, at which 
time he becometh bashful and seeketh corners 
where he may be secret from the sight of men 
until the spring of the year, when his train 
beginneth to be renewed. And such is the 


quality of many Dames who, being painted and 
richly attired, can- 


not keep within 
doors; but, being 
undressed and in 
their own proper 
hew [hue}, they are 
loth any man should 
see them.” 
Concerning pan- 
thers he says: “ Asa 
Lion doth in most 
things resemble the 
nature of a Man, so 
after a sort, doth 
the Panther of a 
Fufils or Spindles Woman; for it is a 
beautiful beast and 
fierce, yet very natural and loving to their young 
ones, and will defend them with the hazard of 
their own lives; and if they miss them they 
bewail their loss with loud and _ miserable 


howling.” 
Not much of a pleasant character so far, Mr. 


> * 


Guillim ; bad complexion hidden by paint, extra- 
vagance in dress, “a beautiful beast and fierce,” 
maternal instinct, and feeble-minded misery. 
What next ?P 

Of an escutcheon, a cheveron between three 
combs: “The Comb is a necessary instrument 
for trimming of the Head, and seemeth (as 
tonching the form thereof) to have been devised 
by imitation of the Backbone of a Fish, and 
serveth not only for cleansing the Head from 
Dandruff and other superfluities, but is of most 
use with Women for shedding and trimming of 
their Hair and Head-tires, wherein some of them 
bestow more labour for the adorning of them 
than their whole Body is worth.” 

Vanity and foolish waste of time are added to 
woman’s other failings. 

There is a charming woodcut of an escutcheon 
with three gilliflowers (pinks) but it fails to 
please the herald: ‘ These kinds of Flowers for 
beauty, variety of colour and redolency, may be 
compared with the choicest attires of the Garden ; 
yet because such daintiness and affected adorn- 
ment better befit Ladies and Gentlewomen than 
Knights and men of valour whose worth must be 
tried in the Field, not under a Rosebed or in a 
Garden plot, therefore the ancient Generous 
made choive of such herbs as grew in the field as 
the Cinquefoil, Trefoil, etc.” 

After thus casting contempt on the dainty 
gilliflower it is not astonishing that he goes out 
of his way, to bestow a gibe on poor Eve. Speak- 
ing of a pear-tree (not an apple-tree) he says: 


Coat of a Maiden Lady. 


“ As God for the necessary sustenance uf Man 
ordained manifold varieties of nourishment, so 
likewise many sorts were created not only for 
Man’s necessity but also for his delight both to 
eye and taste, as too well appeared by the first 
Woman, whose rash affection in this kind all 
Posterity hath since rued.” 

Here his logic seems to be in fault ; but of the 
single-mindedness of his sentiments there can be 
no manner of doubt. 

There are in heraldry certain marks called 
differences, placed on the escutcheons of second 
and younger sons to distinguish them from that 
of the eldest son; but women are considered of 
so little importance that they bear their father’s 
arms without a difference and “without any 
scandal or challenge of their elder brother.’ One 
reason given for this is that “ when they are once 
married they do lose their own Surname and do 
receive their Denomination from the Family 

whereof their husbands are descended.” 

At this point the woman in the studio smiled 
as there came to her mind a jingle of names like 
Garrett-Anderson, Fenwick-Miller, and others. 
Who would recognise Mrs. Anderson without 
the Garrett ? 

A woman’s escutcheon is in the shape of a 
lozenge, the origin of which is supposed to be 
the fusil or spindle of yarn which also gave the 
name spinster to the unmarried women of a 
house. The spindle bears but a faint resem- 
blance to the lozenge. It is sometimes used in 
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HILARITY ON WHEELS. 


Horray ! hurray! burray ! 

On a rainy July day ; 

What mean these boisterous cries, 
Beneath the weltering skies ? 
These clattering horses’ feet 
Along the slushy street ; 

With noise of laden wheels, 

And chattering, merry squeals, 
The crack of the driver's whip, 
The jovial passing quip, 

In the good old English Jehu’s way ? 
Hurray! hurray! hurray ! 


From my desk whereat I sit 
In a pessimistic fit, 

I hear the merry noise 

Of a hundred girls and boys, 
With shout, and laugh, and song, 
As the big wheels bowl along ; 
All in the pouring rain 

That strives and strives in vain 
To drown their youthful glee. 
Needs must I rise and see 
What makes the creatures gay 
On such a drenching day ? 
Hurray! hurray! hurray ! 


Ah, what a sight is there 

To make the angels stare, 

And weep, if angels can, 

At the pitiful ways of man ! 

Some five score lads and lasses, 
Who scarce know oaks from grasses, 
And ne’er saw lilies grow 

Where the limpid waters flow, 

Nor the “lords and ladies ” blow 
On glorious common lands— 
These unconventional bands 

From the dingy London street, 
Where want and squalor meet, 
From “ standards” and ‘‘ exams,” 
From weary Board School “ crams,” 
From pavements, shops, and trams, 
From reek of numerous inns, 
Salvation Army dins, 

And the murk poor children see, 
Are for a while set free, 

Free for one happy day ! 

Hurray ! hurray! hurray ! 


They have heard, perhaps, in dreams, 
Of fields, and lanes, and streams ; 
Of hedgerow flowers, and trees, 
Young lambs, and birds, and bees— 
Some “ better world ” whose joys. 
Were not for girls and boys 
Bred in the town’s dark places, 
With hungry pallid faces, 
And eyes as keen as knives. 
In all their brief young lives 
No rapture like to this, 
No such ecstatic bliss, 
Has e’er usurped the reign 
Of normal ungauged pain— 
Sing, youngsters, sing and shout! 
Girls, wave your kerchiefs out ! 
You are bowling far away 
To the country on this day ; 
What matter for the rain ? 
‘Tis God’s, and clean. Again, 
Let go !—loud as you may— 
Hurray ! hurray! hurray ! 

ZITELLA 


LECTURES 
On the Italian pictures in the National Gallery 
will be given during the holidays by Miss Edith 


Harwood. First course of three to begin on } —“ but not quite satisfied. 


Monday, January 7th, 1805. Fee, 10s. 6d. the 


WHERE'S SISTER? 


A SKETCH IN THE CHILDREN’S WARD. 
BY HONNOR MORTEN. 
PART 1. 
“God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign.” 

RacuEt OLiver made a most charming sister of 
the children’s ward ; it was a small ward of only 
twenty cribs, for there was a special children’s 
hospital near, which took most of the serious 
cases. Toe work was hard, for the wants of 
small children are incessant, but the atmosphere 
was cheerful and wholesome. It wasa perpetual 
wonder to visitors to the children’s ward, that all 
the wee patients seemed so happy, and that 
“ sister” was always flying around with a smile 
on her face, aud a crowing child in her arms. 
It was like a big nursery, this great cheery ward, 
and for a woman who wanted work and had no 
home ties, it was a splendid field for energy. 
And Sister Rachel—or Ray, as she was generally 
called—loved many of the little ones dearly, and 
felt she had a full reward when they showered 
their childish caresses on her, or smiled their 
faint wan smiles when she came in sight. 

One winter day Dr. Keith Oliver heard some 
news which sent him down to the hospital to 
seek his cousin Rachel. As he opened the door 
of the ward he saw a pretty sight; Ray was 
running backwards down the ward chased by a 
little mite of three, with outstretched arms; Ray 
slackened her pace, and the babe threw himself 
against her knees, grasping at her white apron 
with his tiny hands. Ray bent down and 
gathered him up in her arms, and bending over 
him, with eyes shining with love, she smothered 
him in kisses. From the expression of her face 
a stranger might have guessed her to be the 
child’s mother. 

Keith gazed and sighed ; and they he looked 
down the ward and noticed how bright and gay 
it was, the tables covered with flowers and berri:'s 
and brown leaves, the walls decorated with 
pictures and flags, the cribs strewn with toys. 
Then “ Sister!” he called in a low voice. 

She turned at once, the child still in her arms, 
and came toward him; “ Welcome, Keith; are 
you on business or on pleasure bent ? ” 

“On private business, if you can spare me five 
minutes.” 

“‘ Mary, dear,” she called to the bright young 
nurse who was at the far end of the ward, ‘come 
and take Charlie, please, and if you want any- 
thing you will find me in my room.” 

‘‘ May I make you some tea, Sister ? ” 

“No, I'll do that myself; you look after my 
chicks, and mind you don’t let the hare-lip baby 
cry. Now, Keith, this way.” 

She led him into the little room at the end of 
the ward which was her home, and she carefully 
left the door ajar, so that she could keep an eye 
on the children. Ray busied herself getting tea, 
while Keith chatted on things in general. Then 
when Ray at last sat down he opened up the 
business which had brought him. 

“The Matron of the Children’s Hospital is 
leaving, Ray ; why don’t you apply for the post ?” 

“What! leave here, Keith? Leave all my 
dear chicks and Dr. Hunter aud all?” 

“You would get a much better salary, you 
would be more your own mistress, and the work 
would be less harrowing. You are looking worn, 
Ray.” 

‘So be it. [ mean to wear out. Of course, 
there are trying times here—times when the 
children cry—times when the children die—but 
I could not leave!” 

“ You are happy then ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly happy ”—then, after a pause 
Sometimes I feel as 
though I were halting at alow standard; [ think 


course. Apply to Miss Harwood, 57, York Street | there may be something better beyond if only L 


Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. 


could reach it, and I ought not to halt till I do. 


You should have brought me news of a more 
difficult instead of an easier post if you wanted 
to increase my happiness,” 

“Ah, well! Perfect happiness cannot be 
reached in this world, unless perhaps when you 
die in doing a heroic action—just the moment of 
bliss when you know the deed is done, and you 
are doomed, and no more can be required of 
you. There would be no time for your act to 
be made contemptible either by the praise or 
envy of man—no time to question whether, after 
all, another might not have done it better.” 

“Then you would say, ‘Joy endureth for a 
moment, but sorrow cometh in the morning’? ” 

“Yes, the happy warrior dies on the battle- 
field, the unhappy warrior goes wounded away 
to see other wrongs arise.” 

Keith was speaking in a mocking tone, but Ray 
answered seriously— 

“I don’t think bodily death is necessary to 
satisfaction, if only you can kill all thought of 
self, If only one could find the path to perfect 
surrender of self, I think one would, at last, have 
found the road to God.” 

Keith looked at her somewhat wistfully, yet 
with a whimsical pucker of the brows. 

“ What would the hedonists say if they heard 
you P” 

The answer came sharply, even bitterly— 

“ There are none of them here to hear, Keith ; 
you need not fear. A hedonist in a hospital is 
an impossibility.” 

There was a pause for a while, and then Ray 
spoke again. 

“Have you anything else to say, Keith, for 
it is time for me to put my.babes to bed P”’ 

“No, go and put your babics to bed, but I'll 
sit here a few minutes longer. I want to fill in 
the time till six o'clock.” 

So Keith sat in the little dim room, and 
looked out through the half-open door to the 
ward beyond. Sister’s cheery voice rose above 
the shrill chatter of the children as she called 
directions to Nurse Mary, or bade Dick lie still, 
or Nannie leave her splint alone. She had 
spread a big rug before the fire, and on this she 
carefully placed every child well enough to be 
lifted out of bed; then she and Nurse Mary set 
to work to make the cribs straight for the night. 
Presently the children were, one and all, put to 
bed, and the flowers were cleared away. 

Dr. Hunter came in, swinging his stethoscope 
in one hand, and stood, with his back to the fire, 
chatting to Sister, while the nurse finished the 
tidying up. After a pause, the chaplain came 
in, and went to the piano, which stood in a 
corner, 

“ Hush, children! Prayers,” called Ray, and 
a sudden silence fell on the ward. 

The chaplain’s voice began, “Our Father,” 
and several of the children lisped it after him ; 
then the group at the piano sang a simple hymn. 
Then, after the blessing, the chaplain called out, 
“ Good night, children.” 

“ Dood nite, thir.” 

Then Dr. Hunter, after shaking hands with 
Ray— 

“Good night, children.” 

“ Dood nite, thir.” But still the little mites 
were mostly sitting up in bed waiting, and Ray 
was going round lowering the gas, and pausing 
awhile over each crib in which the child was 
asleep, or too ill to sit up. Then, as she reached 
the door of her room, she turned and called 
softly — 

“ Good night, my chicks ! ” 

“Dood nite, thithter,” was thc eagor response, 
and then all the little things cuddled down in 
bed, and complete silence fell on the ward, 
Keith hurried past Ray with a nod, and went 
out into the night. He had loved this woman 
for so long, but there seemed little hope of win- 
ning her. However, she was not quite satisfied, 
she acknowledged, and perhaps she might yet 


lacked. 
PART IL 
“If I make my bed in hell, behold Thou art 
there.” 


. 


There wassome subtle changein the atmosphere 
of the children’s ward ; it was hard to say whence 
it arose, for there were as many flowers about as 
usual, and the customary chatter of childish 
voices filled the air, and Nurse Mary wore the 
same bright smile as of yore. But when Mrs. 
Wright, whose seven sickly children had all been 
inmates of the ward at one time or another, 
brought her eighth infant to introduce it to its 
future friends, she looked around with puzzled 
eyes and asked, 

“ Where’s Sister P ” 

“She has gone to be matron of another 
hospital, and we are to have a new sister,” 
answered Nurse Mary. 

“Lor’ now! ye don’t mean it? Well, I 
never !” 

Mrs. Wright was not satisfied; she looked 
questioningly at Nurse, but Nurse only turned 
away her head and vouchsafed no further 
information. 

Presently there came through the swinging 
doors the casualty nurse, accompanied by a 
stoutly built little boy of four. He marched 
proudly into the ward, his jacket half off, and a 
damaged hand reposing in a temporary sling. 

“ Where’s Sister ? ” he shouted. 

‘‘ Gone away; there’s a new sister,” explained 
Nurse Mary. 

“ Gone away!” was‘the amazed reply—“ gone!” 
and then there burst forth such a yell as the 
ward had not known for months. 

“ Oh, Charlie, be quiet, or I’ll tell sister néxt 
time I see her how bad you are.” 

’ “ She’s no’ dead ? ” 
, ‘No, not dead.” 

“Then, what for has she gone ?” 

“ Oh, little boys can’t understand, but you be 
good, and I'll write and tell her you are here 
again, and perhaps she'll come and see you.” 

“ Do she come orfen P” 

“No, very, very seldom,” said nurse sadly ; 
“but let me look at your hand.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Keith Oliver came 
lounging into the ward, his frown more marked 
than ever. He had been having an influenza 
epidemic in his district, and been horribly over- 
worked. However, this day he had stolen away 
to come and have tea with Rachel, whom he had 
not seen for more than a month. 

“ Good-day, nurse ; how are you getting on? ” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“Yes?” Keith’s eyes glanced restlessly 
around. ‘ The ward looks as nice as usual, but 
where’s Sister P ” ' 

“Sister Rachel has got another appointment, 
and we are to have a new sister here,” 

“ What !” said Keith gruffly, “she has left her 
children? Well, wonders will never cease. 
Where has she gone?” 

Nurse mentioned a name in a low voice. 

“God help her!” said Keith, and he strode 
down the ward and stood gazing fiercely at the 
fire. He knew now that she was lost to him for 
ever. When he turned presently and began to 
chat to the children his voice was strangely 
gentle. 

There was a bustle in the passage and, 
attended by the matron and the house physician, 
into the ward came the Duchess. She had on 
a handsome mantle but shabby black kid gloves, 
and she carried a pennyworth of acid drops in a 
paper bag. She smiled with a set smile, and 
waddled from bed to bed, saying, “ Poor little 
sufferers !”’ and leaving acid drops behind her. 
Presently something like a gleam of intelligence 
dawned on her fat face—“ Where’s Sister ? ” she 
asked. 


~S . 


find in human love that completeness her life 


in charge just now. 


the night to think it over. 
ing she stood there and looked regret- 
fully down the ward just once, and then she 
put her head up proudly and accepted. I 
believe in the end she was actually glad to go; 
she said, laughingly, that it was ‘ promotion.’ 
But the bitter part to us is that we cannot speak 
of her and her work. It is as though she were 
contaminated herself ; and she has to labour in 
silence. How it would have shocked her Grace 
this afternoon if Dr. Hunter had dared to 
mention where Sister was! 
tinued Nurse Mary, her eyes blazing, her low 
voice ringing with 
“hysterical women who tell the public they are 
going to devote their lives to the nursing of 
the lepers are praised anf féted and made 
famous. My God! those sentimental fools to 
be held up as heroines, while here at our gates is 
the quiet self-sacrifice, the daily danger of those 
nurses who face contagion in comparison with 
which leprosy is almost clean!” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Dr. Hunter. 

“Ah! ‘tis agreat pity when people put their 
hands to the plough and then turn back ;” and 
the Duchess shook her head reprovingly. 

“Sister Rachel has gone to take up more 
difficult work elsewhere,” said the matron with a 
swift look at Dr. Hunter, in which indignation 
and reproach seemed mingled. 

“T am glad to hear that. Tell her I enquired 
after her,” and the Duchess put the last acid 
drop on Nannie’s crib and went away. 

When the dusk fell and the children were all 
put to bed and the gas turned down, there 


came softly down the ward the black-robed 
figure of the Mother of the Anglican Orphanage. 


Mary went to meet her, for once not dreading 


the question that was on every one’s lips that 
day. 


‘“‘Good evening, dear; I have come to see 


Sister about one of our little ones who has met 
with a nasty accident.” 


“Sister Rachel has gone, Mother, and I am 
Will you sit down ?” 

““ Why, where has Sister gone ?” 

“She has taken an appointment at the Lock 


Hospital, and we all feel somehow as though 
she had gone to hell—she who deserves heaven 
and heaven only.” 


The Mother quietly closed her eyes, and the 


thin worn old fingers clasped the cross that 
hung ever at her side. 
sacrifice!” she said presently. 
wonderful, for she loved this ward so well. But 
I suppose the call came and she obeyed ? ” 


“What beautiful self- 
“Tt is truly 


“Yes, Dr. Hunter asked her, and she took 
The next morn- 


And yet,” con- 


suppressed indignation, 


The Mother raised a gentle, protesting hand. 
“There is only danger in either case where 


there is carelessness. But itis the contact with 
such low natures that constitutes the trial. We 


have a refuge for those who have only fallen 
once : it is soul-sickening work, but our penitents 
must be pure compared to the inmates of a 
Lock hospital,” and the sweet old Mother 
shuddered. 

“TI know!” cried Nurse Mary. “ Had you seen 
Sister’s face the other day when she left after 
spending an hour here— My innocents!’ she 
said, looking down the ward, and one knew 
what it was to her to be in constant association 
with sinners. Not that she will let us say one 
word against her patients—she declares she finds 
them full of the most astonishing virtues—but 
oh! to think she is toiling there in the silence! 
There is small merit in going forth with a blare 
of trumpets and laden with praise, to work in 
which the sympathy of nations follows you ; but 
to take up work which is unnameable, which 
seems to stain all that have aught to do with it, 
to sear the lips which merely whisper it, this 
demands the very concentration of courage, the 
most perfect abnegation of self. To face sin 


and shame, and suffering, and pollution, and 
isolation, and death—it is more, far more than 
heroic ; it is Christlike, it is divine !” 


“ She has left the hospital, your Grace,” said 


enthusiasm, for down the ward came a little 
tired, poverty-stricken woman, with a penny 
bunch of violets in her hand; and as she came 
nearer she asked the old unanswerable question, 
“ Please, where’s Sister ?” 


THE BURNIE THAT WINS 


Nurse Mary rose and struggled against her 


TO THE SEA. 


Tue burnie alone in the glen 
Had lingered, content with its lilt, 
Where far from the turmoil of men 
The eagle its eyrie had built ; 
But once where it heedlessly lay, 
It heard the voice of the sea: 
“ Away to the deeps, and away 
To the ocean mystery.” 


Ere the light of the dawning broke, 
The stream was afoot through the glen ; 
For the longing the voice awoke 
Might slumber not again. 
In the joyous mirth of that day 
It carolled the melody— 
“ Away to the deeps, and away 
To the ocean mystery.” 


Through the den, where the smithy fires 
Glow warm on the steep hill-side 
When slowly the daylight expires, 
The burnie sang in its pride. 
The silent old church on the hill, 
Grown grey with burden of years, 
It passed on its way, nor would still 
Its song for parson or prayers. 


Until at length through the air 
There came the sound of the sea; 
And the voice of waters rose clear 
In a moaning mystery. 
And the stream grew still as the night 
That rapture of stars hath expressed ; 
And still as the dawn, when the light 
Is climbing the eastern crest. 


For it knows the passionate pain, 
OF a strong desire fulfilled ; 

And the thought of the past again 
Its carolling hath stilled : 

A dream of a mossy bed 
In the upland still and cool, 

And the rain of the noontide, shed 
On a slumbering mountain pool. 


* * ® * 


When the current of youth is strong 
Life’s happy stream glides free ; 

But the river must cease its song 
As it nears its home, the sea. 

And we reach the results of life 
With a hush of heart and brain 

That is mute regret for the strife 
We shall never know again. 


And though we may conquering rise, 
We shall look with yearning sweet, 
And a smart in the sun-dimmed eyes, 
To the years when we knew defeat. 
And the crown of the life’s success, 
We shall wear with longing vain 
For the days of our loneliness, 
And the joy we then called pain. 


Oh, ’tis well for the soul that hears 
The awful roar of the sea, 
That a stillness falls as it nears 
The opening mystery ! 
’Tis well ; for it flows to the vast, 
As rivers flow to the sea; 
The silence of God on the life is cast, 
The voice of Eternity. 
ANNIE E, HoLpswortd. 


Dec. 20, 1894. 
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BEHIND THE BAR. 


BY MARY FIELD. 

Sarurpay afternoon and the great city left 
behind for an hour or two. The trees standing 
out clear and distinct against a sky all crimson 
and gold in the west, and in the east blue melt- 
ing into palest green. A frozen fog, white and 
glistening on every branch, spangled cobwebs 
from twig to twig and a keen crisp wind blowing 
with health and life in every breath. The ground 
firm and hard, echoing every footstep; and all 
around quite silent, not a bird twittering. By 
and by the stars shining, and then back into 
the city. 

* * * é 

Saturday night and eleven o’clock. I am back 
again in Drury Lane. 

A dark clinging yellow fog aud the street 
almost deserted. A few women, quite drunk, all 
their money spent, standing round the street 
doors, hailing the stray passers-by with drunken 
hiccough, asking to be treated to more drink. 
he ground slimy and greasy with the trodden- 
in refuse of the open market in the next street. 
The constant echoing sound of the street hawkers 
as they ply their trades, and at intervals oaths 
and curses and blasphemy as the doors of the 
public houses swing to and fro and the men and 
women pass in and out. Seven years I had 
known the street aud the people who live in and 
near, and here and there I had helped one in my 
own way. To-night I was to see more than ever 
before what the life was. Saturday night in the 
public house behind the bar is a living picture 
indeed. 

* * * * 

Outside it had been gloomy enough, inside 
there is a flare and glare of gaslight. On the 
counter running round the bar rows of handles to 
draw beer and stout, glasses full and half-full, beer 
and porter slopped about; and here and there a 
baby sitting on the counter, sometimes playing— 
playing with a toddy spoon. When the babies 
cry the mothers give them what they are drink- 
ing themselves. They rub their gums with beer 
or stout and they stop crying. At first their 
eyes shine and glitter; they have a bright flush, 
they laugh and crow. As the night wears on 
they sink into a stupor; they are quite drunk, 
they cannot walk yet but if they could they 
would ree! to and fro. The mothers stagger 
when at last they are turned out and they have 
to carry the babies home. 

Two very large beer barrels are used for tables, 
and they stand in the centre of the space in the 
bar. The tops of these, too, are covered with 
glasses, empty and full. The pot-boy fetches 
away the empty glasses every now and then and 
takes orders for more. The men lounge up 
against the barrels and talk in thick guttural 
voices ; the talk ends often in insult and abuse 
and in a free fight. There is always some one 
ready to turn them out, and then business swings 
on again, A baby sits on the top of the barrel, 
perched up, playing with the glasses ; it may fall 
off any moment, the mother has forgotten it. 
She is drinking at the counter with another 
woman ; they have no bonnets, their faces are 
bloated and bleared out of all shape, their eyes 
are blazing and full of evil light. One is telling 
the other a filthy story about another woman 
who hives in the street. I only catch the drift 
though they are standing up against the counter; 
they are not coherent. 

Trade is very brisk now, and orders come thick 
an fast. “ Mild ale!” “ ’Alf-and-alf !” “ Bitter!” 
A child comes in, her head is just level with the 
counter. “ Pint of bitter, please,” she says in a 
sweet, childish treble. The barman stoops low 
over the counter to hear—there is so much 
noise all round. He smiles very kindly at her, 
and, it seems to me, a little wistfully, as he 


hands her back her jug. She goes out into the | she heurs a heavy tread on the stairs. 


Then an old, old woman crawls up to the 
counter, She is very bent and dirty, great 
patches of red are on her cheeks, on her check- 
bones. Her eyes leer round at a group of women 
sitting near the counter, and she says to one, 
“ How are you, to-night?” “I'm all right,” 
is the answer, and, with hand up to the side of 
her mouth, the old woman leans forward and 
utters an obscene jest in the other woman’s ear. 
She says it loud enough for the others to hear 
too, and they laugh loudly. If they were not 
so heavy with drink, they would like to pass a 
joke too. They can only laugh and stupidly 
shake their heads. A young girl comes in, rosy, 
fresh and bonnie looking. She can’t be more 
than seventeen. She has her mother’s _five- 
week-old baby in her arms, and she passes up 
and down, crooning to it, and waiting till the 
mother is ready to come home. The older 
women twit her that the baby is not hers— 
nothing is sacred to them. The girl is evidently 
used to such jokes; they do not abash her. 
Soon she will be like the others, and she will be 
laughing at the girls. 

And now the old woman demands from me a 
halfpenny. She declares she gave me twopence 
for her beer, and that I owe her the halfpenny 
as change. She calls me every vile name she 
can think of, and I have to appeal to the bar- 
man, and she is turned out, cursing and swearing 
as she goes. 

And now a woman comes in whom I know. 
She does not see me, and sits down with her 
back to me. The man she is with fetches her 
gin and water. She is called “ Born Drunk” 
by the neighbours. Once she was very beautiful, 
and her thin, haggard face, with its great grey 
eyes, has lines of beauty in it still. _Alll her life 
she drinks, drinks. She cannot stop for very 
long—she has often tried. Some of her relations 
are well-to-do, and they have helped her again 
and again. Now they are tired, they will never 
help her any more. It is of no use; her father 
killed himself with drink— it is in her very blood. 
She will drink until she, too, dies. My heart is 
breaking as the barman hands the man the gin 
which is for her and the brandy which is for him- 
self, for I once tried to help her too, and failed. 
She had told me once, long ago, that she wished 
every public-house were at the bottom of the sea 
—she did not want to drink. 


and yet another woman entered. Two hours 
ago I had seen her outside. She was walking up 
and down, and I had watched her because I knew 
her. I had seen her stop in front of the public- 
house; I had seen her tremble, and I had seen 
her turn away more than once. Now, I knew 
that the struggle was over, and that she was 
defeated. Desperately she walked to the counter, 
and asked for brandy. I turned sharp round, 
and busied myself with some bottles behind. I 
could not have served her. I knew what had 
brought her there to night—she had seen her 
husband, Years ago he had left her, and was 
living with another woman, leaving her to starve. 
He hoped she would die, he had told her, when 
her child was born. The child had died—her 
husband had often kicked her before it was born, 
bat she had lived on. 


I was just going—it was close on midnight— 


She did not always drink, , 


night, clasping it tightly in both hands, and 1 , there waits a man, tired out with his day’s work, 
am very glad that I did not have to serve her. | but sleepless. He dare not sleep, because the 


wife, who is stumbling on the door-step, might 
fall on the baby as it lies in bed, and it would be 
mothered. The Ist one died like that. 
e ° e e e 


The clock of St. Martin’s Church strikes the 


| quarter as Iturn out of Drury Lane. The fog 
has lifted, and the moon is shining. I walk home 
| very quickly. 


When I go to my room, my little sister, who 


shares it, opens her sweet blue eyes, and she 
asks me, “Did the country look very pretty to- 
day, and do you think the birds are very cold 
this bitter weather P ” 


“It was lovely, dear; all white and clean, and 


such beautiful colours in the sky, and I’m sure 
the birds are quite warm. They have their soft 


feathers and down to keep them happy and 
warm, 


time.” 


You shall hear them sing in the spring- 


“ALL THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SEASON.” 


AN Open LetTER From Miss HELEN ScuHrEIB- 
LER, THE CHAMBERS, BLoomsBuRY SQuaRE, 
to Mrs. Desmonp, THE GRANGE, WILMIN- 
STER. 

Drax Kirtry,— Only at such seasons of turmoil 


as the present, when a London agent becomes 
peculiarly useful, does it seem that you remember 
you have a sister in London. 


But I have been 
forgiving : and, difficult as your commission was, 
I have executed it to the best of my ability. I 
am flattered, too, that you should entrust me— 


Vrotested 


that he never read novels 


MT say 


but if ever she chanced to meet him and the | 
woman who had stolen her home, she was so | ™e, whom you brand as a “ new woman,” think- 
beside herself with rage and wounded pride that | ing, I suppose, that the title stings !—with the 
the reaction drove her always to the public- | provision of literature for your children, your 
house. When she was drunk, she could forget | husband, and your friends. However, you have 
for a little while. done wisely. If one must bear meekly the tax 
It is midnight now, and the place is full of | of Christmas giving, books, I am sure, are the 
men and women; but the time has come when | best possible presents. And I have hugely en- 


they must turn out and go to their homes— 
their dark, dirty, one-roomed homes. In some 
| a wife is waiting patiently, and she trembles as 
In others 


' shelf after shelf. 


jeyed an afternoon in the bookshop, turning over 
volume after volume, and gencrally disarranging 
Now I am wondering whether 
you will approve of my selection. 
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Dutch fairy-tale by Frederick van Eeden, which 
Mr. Andrew Lang in his introduction declares 
“very modern.” Even the nursery, in these 
days of education, should be up to date; and 
perhaps your little ones will relish—although I 
have my doubts—as much as anything in this 
yellow volume the learned prefatory paper in 
which Mr. Lang traces “ the history of the fairy 
tale in modern literature.” And I am strength- 
ened in my doubts by the Pall Mall Gazette 
Autolycus, who has a timely sneer at “ the sauce 
of modernity” with which your “new” fairy 
book is inevitably served up. Not but what Mr. 
Lang’s introduction to “ Little Johannes,” and 
other people’s introduction and folk-lore notes in 
the other books I send (and shall mention in their 
turn)have their value. Of course, they are all that 
isinforming and suggestive; but their proper place 
is not their present. What use have children 
for “the history of the fairy-tale in modern 
literature,” or an elaborate excursus on the Pun- 
jab or Celtic folk-tale, with exhaustive references 
to Red Indian or Cingalese variants? These 
things are for the study, not the nursery. Folk- 
lore considerations and historical disquisitions of 
all sorts should be kept for special editions, which 
could be sold at a higher price. Children will 
not miss them; and one presumes 
that it is for children that these 
pretty books, so deftly illustrated 
and fitly bound, are produced. Or 
if after all they are wholly intended 
for the “pale student,” why the 
fanciful pictures, the ornate cover ? 

I have had my grumble, and, as 
you will see, I not only strongly 
recommend “ Little Johannes ” as 
an excellent fairy-story, but I send 
more than one volume which 
includes these very features I 
reprehend. But not of this kind 
is Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Yellow 
Fairy Book,” ¢ which has but the 
shortest of prefaces and no critical 
notes. But if the colour of its 
binding goes for anything it too 
is “ very modern,” for, like “ Little 
Johannes,” it has a yellow cover— 
and yellow, Mr. Le Gallienne has 
told us, is “ in the movement,” one of the features 
of the moment, like the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
Writers’ Club, the vestrywoman, the female 
guardian, and the breeched lady cyclist. 
Mr. Lang takes his duty of interesting children 
with becoming and convincing gravity—as, for 
instance, when he discusses the possibility of 
there being any fairies left. ‘As to whether 
there are really any fairies or not, that is a 
difficult question. Professor Huxley thinks 
there are none. The Editor never saw any 
himself, but he knows several people who have 
seen them—in the Highlands—and heard their 
music. ... The Rev. Mr. Baring Gould saw 
several fairies when he was a boy, and was travel- 
ling in the land of the Troubadours.” But there is 
no doubt that children will continue to believe 


their delectation books so pleasant as the 


“Yellow Fairy Book” and pictures so realistic | 


as those with which Mr. H. J. Ford has adorned 
and illustrated it. 


page of the next book I chose, awoke, I must 
confess, my curiosity. The volume was “ Fairy 


Tales from Grimm” { and there could be no place | Tacube 


more likely or more fitting than the introduction 


* “Little Johannes.” From the Dutch of Frede- | 


rik van Eeden. Heinemann, 3s. net. 
¢ ‘The Yellow Fairy Book.” 
Lang. Longmans, 6s. 
t ‘Fairy Tales from Grimm.” Wells, Gardner, 6s. 


~~ 
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To commence with, and because it helps me | to such a collection for a circumstantial account | to you, my dear sister, not without the hope 


to sustain the role which you have given me, I | of the vision of the fairies which Mr. Lang says | that even in your quiet country home its 
send “ Little Johannes,” * a translation from a| Mr. Baring Gould met, “in the land of the | fragrant serenity, its beautiful old-world spirit 


Troubadours.” But the special and novel | may be helpful and welcome. I mean a delight- 
delight: of this volume is to be found in its | ful and stout edition—a modest quarto in size— 
illustrations, the work of Mr. Gordon Browne, | of “The Pilgrim's Progress,”* which Mr. William 
who has also designed end-papers and cover. | Strange has illustrated with etchings whose 
One other volume for your little children is | power and imagination place them before any 
“More Celtic Fairy Tales”* by Mr. Joseph | other pictures to Bunyan which I have seen. 
Jacobs. I know that they have already his pre- Not only the illustrations, however, but the 


vious volumes, 80 that I need say no more than whole book is a work of art. 


Its black-faced, 


that this is a worthy successor and completion | serious-looking type, with the curious glosses, its 


to the series. 


Again has Mr. J. D. Batten exer- , thick, handmade paper, and handsome, unaffected 


cised his fertile fancy upon illustrating the stories, cover make this edition of “The Pilgrim’s 


and again he has met with success. 


Progress” the best and most distinguished 


Your little ones, and the older ones too, will | looking gift-book of the yeat. Cool, isn’t it, so 
appreciate the new volume of the Cranford | to praise my own present to you P 
Series, ‘‘ The Fables of A%sop,”+ “selected, and | 
their history traced,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Of With Christmas greetings to all of you, your 
course, Mr. Jacobs, in introduction and notes, | affectionate sister, 


adopts the scientific method, but of this side of 
the book I have nothing to say. I am rather 
concerned with the excellent illustrations, the 
work of Mr. Reginald Heighway. Both for 


By the way, I am writing this at my “club.” 


HELEN ScCHREIBLER. 


‘THE EDITOR’S CHRISTIIAS. 


drawing-room and uursery this is the best ' 
| Ir was Christmas morning, and the bells rang 

In that your daughter must now be growing | out, muffled in fog. Across the wastes of the city, 
up, I do not think that a better present can be the empty thoroughfares, the deserted streets, 
found for her than a new edition of one of the | rang out the bells—mocked by the mist that 
best of old novels—Miss Austen’s “ Pride and | stifled the music, and gave the lie to the mean- 


edition of “ Ausop ” I know. 


Prejudice,”{ for which Mr. Hugh Thomson 
has drawn dozens of delightful illustrations 
thoroughly in the spirit of the story, and Mr. 
George Saintsbury has written an introduction. 
Even a so-called “new woman” can be allowed 
some enthusiasm over such a book as this. 
Where are such novels written now? And at 
the risk of appearing to give undue prominence 
to one series, I must praise very highly another 
volume of the Cranford series, again illustrated 
by Mr. Thomson and entitled ‘‘Coridon’s Song 
and Other Verses.”§ The verses are selected 
by Mr. Austin Dobson, whose introduction has 
all his wonted pleasant qualities. They include 
such pieces as Basse’s ‘“ Anglers’ Song” from 
Walton’s ‘‘ Angler,” and such dear old favourites 


in fairies just as long as they have served up for | a8 “How Happy could I be with Either,” “A 


Hunting we will go,” and “ Oh, Dear! what can 
the Matter be?” Both these volumes could 
not be bettered as books for young girls. 

On second thoughts I will mention but one 


' other book—I had intended to describe all that 
The name of Mr. Baring Gould on the title- | 


I saw, but if I do I cannot catch the post—and 
that is the one which I send as my own present 


* “More Celtic Fairy Tales,” Edited by Joseph 
Nutt, 6s. 

t ‘The Fables of sop.” 
Jacobs. Macmillan, 6s. 


t “ Pride and Prejudice.” By Jane Austen. George 
Allen, 6s. 


§ “Coridon’s Song and Other Verses.” 
millan,.6s, 


Edited by Joseph 


Mac- 


BY A. E. H. 


ing of Christmas. “ Peace and 
Goodwill”; but the peace was 
only a weird unaccustomed pause 
in London's din; and the good- 
will, where was thatP Not 
in the pavements that looked up 
like dead faces, because the pas- 
sing feet that gave them life and 
expression were wanting. Not in 
the shuttered windows, like the 
boards of the coffin hiding a spent 
life. Not in the quiet that made 
Fleet Street on Christmas morn- 
ing a thoroughfare of the dead. 

High up in her office Beatrice 
Mayne sat alone, in the stillness 
that ruled over the great block of 
buildings in which were the 
editorial rooms of The Work- 
woman. 


There was no clatter of 
printers’ boys. ‘The click of the 
typewriter, the pulse of her day, had ceased 
to beat; no hurry of the hours lashed her 
on. No sound from the sub-editor’s room 
made her brows meet in protest. Everything 
was silent; and she, the editor, was alone in the 
gaping grave that this holiday had digged in her 
life. She looked at her desk, strewn as usual 
with the pleasant litter of her work; but there 
was no pleasure in her glance. She hated the 
manuscripts, the proofs, the letters. The letters 
especially were hateful; in the great pile there 
had been no personal note—-not a line to wish 
her that ironic “Merry Christmas” that her 
foolish heart craved. She had opened each 
letter slowly, and had laid aside those which her 
practised eye told her were on business. Then 
she had lingered over those marked “ Personal,” 
playing with surmise as to their contents. 

“T only want a loving word to make me 
remember that I am a woman,” she thought. 
But she had opened every letter anc they had 
all been on business, business, business! There 
had been no recognition of her womanhood in 
any one of them—she was only the editor, 4 
human machine for the production of twenty 
pages per week. 

That was her niche in the world—a niche she 
had been proud and thankful to step into five 
years ago. But there was no room in this niche 


* “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” By John Bunya. 
J. C. Nimmo, 21s. net. 
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for any figure beside herself. There was no 
room for tender humanities and the clinging of 
little children, She needed her arms to keep 
herself poised on the height. She could not 
loose her hold even to raise a little child to her 
bosom. She was only an editor. 

She looked round her office with a quaint 
misery in her glance; quaint because the room 
was furnished with concession to comfort as well 
as to art, and because she was a woman on whom 
success had set its stamp. There was no comfort 
in the pictures to-day; and she laid her head 
down on the desk before her. Her cheek pressed 
against the Christmas number of The Work- 
woman—her work that was to brighten the day 
for hundreds of women—and a bitterness that 
was too salt for tears choked her. She, whose 
lot in life it was to make homes for others, was 
a homeless woman. 

She had left her lodgings that morning, 
driven out by loneliness to seek consolation in 
the writing that had grown to be kin and family 
to her. But to-day even her work had failed 
her. The empty office was worse than the dreary 
lodging. It reminded her that she no longer 
belonged to those for whom Christmas was made. 
She was not of the home. She was only a 
fragment of the workaday world. And for the 
workaday world Christmas is, for the most part, 
a hollow farce as unreal as the tinsel bridge that 
spans the darkness of pantomine London. 

The gaudy cover of Ker Christmas number 
mocked her. She lifted her head and gazed at 
it curiously. Then she turned over the pages, 
seeing them in a new light through the mists 
of her wretchedness, She turned to her own 
story, ‘The World’s Coarse Thumb.” What a 
false note rang in its joy! What a mockery was 
the faith and beauty, the hope and optimism, 
with which she had decked the columns. Was it 
worth while to have renounced love and home 
only to give life a semblance of faith and hope ? 
What was the use of it all? Would it lighten 
by one straw the burdens of the world ? 

She pushed the paper aside with alittle shiver. 
The fog was in the room ; no echo of bells came 
through the air; the fire had died down. She 
was chilled to the bone, and now she could not 
even make the cup of tea that would have warmed 
her. Her face was haggard when she rose and 
stood looking out at the fog hiding the roofs 
and spires of the city. 

Where should she go? What could she do 
with this weight of failure that bent her to the 
earth P 

St. Paul’s was near at hand; but she had 
already been to the early service and she did not 
want to go there again. The music had 
strangled her. The merry carols had made her 
cry. She had no right to flaunt her grief before 
those keeping festival, and she had left the 
church. 

There was no place in the world for her to-day. 
She did not belong to the class for whom a 
kindly philanthropy makes a happy Christmas. 
She was not a woman to be patronised with the 
offer of “a pleasant evening.” She was of those 
well able to purchase their own pleasures, 

She knew people enough, to be sure; every 
week she refused society invitations, proud that 
she was too busy a woman to amuse herself. 

She had lived for her work and given herself 
up for it; and on the one day in all the year 
when her paper did not want her her friends had 
leit her to it. 

She laughed with a grim humour. ‘Then she 
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west. 

Fleet Street was empty. Up Ludgate Hill a 
figure went cheerlessly. 

At the Circus a solitary policeman was stamp- 
ing to keep himeelf warm. To-day there were no 
tides of traffic for him to control. 

Beatrice would have liked to stop and speak to 
him, but she walked past in silence. 

Fleet Street seemed to her like the empty bed 
of a river. No dash and hurrying tumult of 
civilisation poured along its course. The news- 
paper offices stood stranded to mark where the 
torrent had passed ; the belated posters in the 
windows were tattered landmarks. Not a 
sound disturbed the quiet. Beatrice hurried 
along. 

The mute roadway was horrible—more horrible 
than the dreary lodgings, the deserted office. 
Even the penny merchants, those tattered edges 
of commerce, no longer fringed the pavements. 
Newspaperland was keeping the day in its own 
dreary fashion. Yes, everyone was keeping 
Christmas, she thought, everyone but herself. A 
morbid self-pity brought the tears to her eyes. 
Blindly she stumbled on, taking the road, to 
which she was accustomed. The “ Griffin” at 
Temple Bar stood grey and desolate in the road, 
but she did not see him. . 

Suddenly she struck against someone, and with 
a quick cry she came to herself, The girl, reeling 
from the blow, staggered on the slippery pave- 


ment and fell. 


In a moment Beatrice was helping her to rise, 
telling her how very, very sorry she was. 
The girl looked up at her protestations, and 


struggled to her feet. 


“It doesn’t matter in the least ; it was only an 
accident.” 

They stared at each other a moment, then the 
girl spoke again. 

“You are crying, too. 
miserable—like me.” 

“Tam very miserable,” said Beatrice. 

They walked on a few paces, the two strangely 
unlike in their fortunes, strangely alike in their 
despair. The tears on their faces made them 
kin; but this was the only bond between them. 
The girl was poor, and wan, and thinly clad— 
in complete contrast to the elder woman’s pros- 
perity. 

“‘ Where are you going P ” Beatrice asked. 

It did not seem strange in this forsaken land 
to return to the simpler laws of life, to discard 
the social code. 

“I don’t know,” the girl answered, wearily. 
“It scarcely matters. One place is as good as 
another—or as bad.” 

Little by little Beatrice drew the story from 
her. It is common enough, Heaven knows, 
Want, despair, and then one of two roads— 
death or sin. 

Beatrice listened, and her tears dried, burnt 
up by the hot indignation that arose in her 
heart against herself. She had been safe in 
harbour these many years; she had known 
nothing of hunger, or temptation, or awful 
struggle. And here was this child knowing 
them all—a drifting boat on the floods of life. 

“You must come home with me,” Beatrice 
said at last. “ Iam so lonely. It would brighten 
the day to have a friend with me.” 

The girl made a faint protest. 
she had not visited for so long. 

Beatrice laughed gaily. Her spirits were 


Yet you can’t be 


Her dress— 


| coming back; she had swung round from the 


fight down the spiritual. She looked east and 
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“It is not very interesting,” said Beatrice, 
“but it is the only home I have.” 
“It sounds like heaven,” said the girl. 


Beatrice looked round her room with respect. 
Had she really ever thought it dingy and cheer- 
less? The dinner things had been removed ; 
coffee stood on the musharabeyah stand; the 
lamplight made glowing pools on the brass tray. 
Before the fire, curled up on the great bear-skin 
rug, Kate lay, her face red in the firelight, It 
was not a hopeless face now—a door had been 
opened, through which she caught glimpses of 
work and independence. The day was set to 
chiming bells. Beatrice, too, was feeling a new 
interest beating through the monotony of her 
life. She was no longer lonely. 

By-and-bye Kate moved, and raised her eyes, 
with a sudden fear in them. 

“I think I ought to tell you,” she said. “I 


can’t bear you to be so good tome... . not 
knowing .... This morning I .... went 
out .... There is always the river... . and 


there was nothing else.” 

“Yes?” Beatrice said, breaking the long 
silence. She laid her hand on the girl's head. 

“ And I thought I would go by Fleet Street. . . 
to the Embankment .... Fleet Street had 
meant everything to me before I failed... . 
Hope, ambition, success ; I thought to find them 
there .. . . and I wanted to see the dear news- 
paper offices again.”... She gulped down some- 
thing in her throat. ‘Ah, don’t think me 
silly! ....ITloved themso... .” 

She dashed the tears from her eyes and raised 
herself on the rug. 

“ And I went slowly by, looking at the offices. 
I saw them all . . . . They were not the names 
of papers, any more .. . . they were bits of my 
life. ... the Graphic, the Jllustrated News, 
the Christian World, the Daily Chronicle—they 
were myself, they meant all that I had lost... . 
In one window there were pictures.... in 
another a big plum cake and holly and mistletoe. 
A little further on a Christmas number was in 
the window, open at a story. I went on read- 
ing it. It was called ‘The World’s Coarse 
Thumb,’ and was about those lines from Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, you know :— 


But all the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
Fancies that broke through language and 
escaped ; 
All I could never be 
All men ignored in me ; 
This I was worth to God whose wheel the picture 
shaped. 
I read the whole of the page. It was strong 
and brave and hopeful. After that ....I 
forgot the river. ... Christ seemed to have 
been born again... .” 

There was a long, long silence, broken at 
length by Kate. 

‘* Miss Mayne, have I vexed you?” she asked 
timidly. 

Beatrice shook her head; she could not speak 
just then. At last she gave a queer little laugh, 
and bent and kissed the girl’s face. 

And Kate never knew how she had made the 
Editor’s Christmas. 


A true friendship is entirely unselfish. It 
| seeks no benefit or good of its own. It loves not 
for what it may receive, but for what it may 
give. Its aim is, “ Not to be ministered unto, 


| but to minister.”—Dr. J. R. Miller. 


buttoned her cloak and smothered herself in her | misery of an hour ago. | 

furs. She looked once more round the oftice,| As they went along she described her lodgings | 

then went out, locking the door behind her. —the dingy Bloomsbury square, the little sit- | 
Her shoes clattered along the empty corridors | ting-room, the pictures, the tiled hearth. 

and down the steps. She fled fromthe echoes she | A faint glow came into the white face of the 

roused, and did not pause till she stood in the | girl. She gave a long sigh. 

street. ‘Do you really mean that you will take me 
Here the fog brought a physical distress to | there with you? ” 


* & 


In furnishing the varions Homes and Institu- 
tions aftiliated to the I3.W.T.A. there is no 
article to be procured of greater use, conveni- 
ence, and economy than one of the lamps or 
lamp stoves advertised on another page by the 
American Lamp Stove Cu., 64 and 65, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 
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COMRADES IN ART. 


A TALE OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 
BY ALICE STRONACH. 


Srxrsen girls in one room and not a whisper to 
be heard! But then it was the night class at 
Rolin’s, and the night class was fumous for its 
seriousness and hard work. Moreover, was not 
Delphine posing—Delphine, the best model in 
all Paris studioland? And then, too, it was the 
last chance for those who were sending in for the 
concours. To-morrow the drawings must go in. 
Puvis de Chavanne was to judge them, and 
excitement, always great on these occasions, ran 
higher than usual. So each moment was golden, 
and the silence was broken only by the occasional 
snatches of song and bursts of laughter that 
penetrated from the atelier of the men students 


on the floor below. Every girl in the room 
seemed to be working at high pressure, working | loosened, limbs were stretched. Delphine stepped | such work as that. But there, Janet, leave it and 
not only with her hand, but with her head, put- | from the platform and retired behind a screen to let’s be off—quick, quick.” 


ting her soul, :o to speak, into each stroke. The 
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brief intervals for meals and the model’s rest, | the atelier below but had longed to paint the 

since eight o'clock that day, and now it was | portrait of that little red-haired girl. 

nearly ten. The massiére, whose duty it was to keep the time 
Delphine alone showed no sign either of | and as much order as possible, had stepped back 

weariness or exciterent. Like one cut in | from her easel and was looking critically through 

marble, she stood there on the platform on one | half-closed eyes at her drawing. She was a tall, 

side of the great bare atelier, her head poised | lanky Scotch girl, whose face was attractive by 


proudly, her dark eyes frank and unabashed. 
True, she was posing for an académie. But 


a race of models. She had posed since her baby- 
hood, and now it was become second nature. 
She thought no more of it than another woman 


our Eastern sisters veil from the gaze of 
man. 

“Time!” called the massiére, as the hands of 
her watch, which lay on the ledge of her easel, 
pointed to ten. There were fgroans from some, 


jsighs of relief from others. ‘Tongues were 


| put on her clothing. The students began to form ' 


would think of the uncovered face or head that | 


reason of expression and character, rather than 
beauty, or feature, or colour. Will and intelli- 


Delphine was unconscious of this. She came of | gence spoke in the firm chin, deep brown eyes, 


and the wide, low forehead, from which the brown 
hair was drawn too tightly to admit of wave or 
curl. 

“It isn’t right at all! Delphine, isn’t that 
arm out of drawing P ” she was saying in broken 
English-French to the model who, having com- 
pleted her toilette, emerged from behind the 
screen just as the red-haired girl came up. 

‘“‘ What isn’t right now ?” Janet you are never 


satisfied, never! and I—oh! if only I could do 


_“Why the hurry to-night, Rose?” Janet 


English and Scotch girls, with characteristic | into little groups, and the artist was lost in the | smiled as she looked at the pretty, eager child. 


reserve, gave no outward sign of their excite- 
ment. The Americans worked feverishly, ner- 
vously, as if a spread-eagle were stationed at the 
elbow of each, pecking her on to victory. Cheeks 
flushed, finger-tips blackened with crayon, the few 
French students worked as if the whole future of 


accorded that coveted first place in the concours. 
Even the apathetic German girl, with the sleepy 
blue eyes, had aroused from her usual good- 
natured stolidity, and looked quite animated as 
she stood wielding her crayon with an ease born 
of long years of patient drudgery in a Munich art 
school. 
been, showed under many a pair of bright eyes. 
Most ot the girls had been at work with ouly 


~S 


Shadows deeper than they should have | 


| critic as each proceeded to inspect the drawings of | 
{some rival in the concours, and to compare it | 
‘with her own. 
One of the first to move was a very young girl, | 
who had evidently waited the massiere's signal | 


‘with some impatience. For quite five minutes | 
France depended on one of their number being | 


she had ceased to work and had shown signs of 
_ restlessness. She rose at once and darted across | 
the room to the model's platform, her red-gold | 
_hair seeming to make a shining in the dingy room. | 
‘It was the glory of the school, that golden hair, 
_which was caught in a heavy, careless knot above | 
‘the tiny ears, and strayed in pretty rings about | 
the lovely flower-like face. Not a woman in | 
Rolin’s but at come time or other lad tried to 
prison that pretty head on canvas, Not a ian in 


“ Janet, I believe you have forgetten ?” 
“Forgotten what, little red-head?” Janet 


_ stooped, and drew the pretty head down to her 


shoulder for a moment, then, as if half-ashamed 
of the sudden impulse of tenderness, drew hack 
and asked again, “ What have I forgotten ? ” 

“ That it's New Year's Eve, and we are yong 
to Le Magasin au Printemps to look down from 
the gallery and watch the blouses buying their 
étrennes, you know. You said you would. And 
Natalie says it is a sight not to be missed.” 

Janet yawned. 

“No, Janet, you need not pretend you are tuu 
sleepy. To-morrow there’s no Rolin. You can 
sleep late.” 

‘ That's true, Goldilocks ; yes, 1 can sleep tot 


oe 
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ever and ever so far as Rolin’s is concerned. 
No more Rolin, no more night class, no more 
Delphine. It’s good-bye to ‘the paint-box,’ as 
the American girls call this jolly old bit of the 
Quartier. 

“ Et pourquot, mudemoiselle ?” asked Delphine, 
fastening the last button of her dress. The 


model took a lively interest in the affairs «f. 


the students, especially in those of Mademoiselle 
Janet. Delphine had an unerring instinct for 
detecting genius, and her word of approval or 
shrug of the shoulders carried more weight than 
many more detailed criticisms. From the first 


Janet’s work had won the approval of Delphine, | 
even before the great critic, passing the other | 


easels with brief, meaningless comments, had 


paused for fullya quarter of an hour before Janet's | 


drawing, criticising it in the brutal, merciless 
fashion that he reserved for those few whose 
work was worth the trouble. Only areal artist 
survived the ordealof that just and scathing 
criticism. 

Janet was such, and therefore Delphine asked, 
“Et pourquoi, ma- 
demoiselle—why quit 


the good father 
Rolin?” 
“ Because, Delphine, 


the rich uncle fails to 
arrive.” Janet replied 
in the funny English- 
French. A note of 
bitterness rang in the 
laugh that followed 
the words. ‘ But 
come, Rose, since I’m 
pledged to this mid- 
night madness, let’s 
be off. I can settle 
my affairs with Ic 
bon pére Rolin to- 
morrow.” 

Rose, suddenly 
grown silent and 
serious, tied a flat, 
wide - brimmed hat 
over her golden hair 
and threw round her 
a thick brown cloak. 
Both hat and cloak 
were old and shabby, 
but their warm russet: 
tones set off the 
golden hair. Janet had taken off her workman- 
like overall of dark blue linen and hung it on 
the hook, from which she took down a jacket, 
very much out-of-date, and a well-worn felt hat. 
In the Quartier there is little time to think 
of the cut of one’s coat, and fashion has few 
votaries. 


“ Her face more fair 
Than sudden-singing April in soft lands : 
Eyes like a gracious bird,” 
|he added. “The face and hair that I have 
| searched all the Quartier for. Who is she, 
| Maynard? Can one induce her to sit? Is she 
to be had at any price for a couple of sittings ? ” 


!of Rolin’s students, not a model. 
| Delphine,” he added, as the model’s tall, graceful 

figure appeared on the stairs. “Who is the 
little lady who has just gone down—la petite 
auv cheveux d'or?” 

Delphine’s face had been all gracious smiles a 
moment before. At the words the smile vanished. 
| She answered curtly— 

“Oh, possibly monsicur means Mademoiselle 


| 


question, she is not a model—she is a lady—an 

English mees, one of monsieur’s compatriots.” 
Delphine hurried past with a “ Bon soir, 

messieurs.” Why should she stop to answer 


questions about the little red-haired one? It 


was not her affair, or, rather, it was very much 
her aftair. Was it not she who had always posed 
for the handsome English monsicus who treated 
herso gently, socourteously,so differently from the 
others, though he paid better than any of them P 
She it was who had sat for his famous picture 
in the Luxembourg—the picture that made the 


“1’m afraid it’s no use, old boy. She’s one, 
Hollo! | 


Rose. Will she sit for monsieur ? Ah, what a, 


Nodding good-night to Delphine, the two girls | English tourists sigh to think that it had been 
left the atelicr and began to grope their way | lost to England, and become the property of 
down the narrow staircase. There was no light, | France, Posing for the English painter had, 
except an occasional gleam through the chink of ' almost before she was aware of it, come to be 
one or other of the doors that they passed. The | regarded by Delphine as her most cherished 
doors were many, for Rolin’s formed part of a ; monopoly. She would have no little red-haired 


nest of uteliers and chambres incublées tenanted 
by artists and art-students. 

They had reached the top of the last flight of 
stairs, when one of the doors on the landing was 
flung open and two men appeared in the door- 
way. 

Pitch dark as usual,” grumbled one. “ Don’t 
break your neck. I'll get the lamp.” The speaker 
reappeared with a small lamp, just as the little 
figure in the russet cloak and wide-brimmed hat 


reached the landing. Janet had already reached , 


the foot of the stairs, but the light flashed full 


on the red-gold hair and shy, sweet face as Rose» 


hurried past. 


“here go the head and face for my St. | 


Dorothy picture,” said the taller of the men, who 
had drawn back, and lifted his hat a, Rose 
darted past. 


| English student, who was not even true artiste — 
like Mademoiselle Janet—come between her 

and her patron. What if he did want red-gold 
| hair? He could paint in red hair from imagina- 
| tion—he who was so clever. He was so difficile 
‘about his models for that new picture —that St. 
Dorothy—yet would begin no other picture, 
not even the Renunciation, for which she was to 
sit. It was always, “No, Delphine, I must wait 
until youcan find mo the expression. It must 
be the face of a woman who can love and yet 
renounce.” “Who knows?” said Delphine 
half-aloud. ‘Is it so hard to love? But to 
renounce—ah, that is harder.” 

Meanwhile Janet and Rose were speeding on 
their way to the great boulevards, They had 
left the narrow streets of the Luxembourg. They 
had paused beneath the arches of the Odéon 
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Square, by the brightly lighted book-stalls, to 
watch literary Paris—students and professors and 
their women-folk—buying ¢trennes. They had 
reached the “ Boule Mich,” crowded on both 
sides with work-a-day Paris, setting forth to do 
its New Year's marketing in the big stores of 
the Louvre and other Paris editions of Whiteley’s. 
To Rose the “Boule Mich” had always before 
been a delight. The newspaper kiosks at the 
street corners, the flower sellers with their 
fragrant wares, the patissiers, where when funds 
permitted they sometimes stopped to indulge 
‘in coffee and sweet cakes, and, bost of all, the 
bridge where she always stopped to watch the 
_ tiver flowing swiftly, silently to the great dark 
pile of Notre Dame on the next bridge, while 
the little steamers with their coloured lights 
flashed past like fireflies, recalling summer 
voyages up to St. Cloud. 

| But to-night Rose was grave and silent, 
| The boulevards and the river had lost their 
|charm. Even the statuette seller, who had 
spread forth on the parapet of the bridge his 
Venuses at thirty 
sous, his Dianas, and 
his Three Graces— 
even he and his wares 
failed to interest her 
as they had done 
evor sinco the night 
when she had bought 
for threo francs a 
Venus of Milo, and 
carried her off to 
adorn “the  coal- 
hole,” as they called 
their abode, two 
gloomy rooms on the 
ground floor of a 
nest of art students. 

With Janet gone, 
even “ the coal-hole ” 
would lose its charms, 
and it had charms. 
Not in the cold, dark 
mornings when it was 
not worth while to 
light the fire before 
the early walk 
through the dark 
streets to the morn- 
ing class, but at 
night, when the logs 

crackled on the open hearth, and firelight and 
lamplight showed only the picturesque out- 
lines of the shabby old furniture, 

For six months thoy hal been joint tenants 
| of “ the coal-hole,” happy despite their poverty. 
In the Quartier poverty is no crime, and with 
youth and health and hopo they had thought it 
ho great hardship to live for a month on a sum 
that the rich Russian girl did not scruple to 
spend on chocolates and cakes for one of her 
famous partics, 

And now it was all to end, and just for lack of 
money Janot’s carcer would bo spoiled. 

“What shall you do, Janet? Where shall you 
go when you leave Rolin’s ?” she asked, 

“Do! why, what I did before, [ suppose —work 
on the farm, and dream dreams, and wait until 
I can come back to ‘tho paint-box.’” 

fuse was silent. Sho knew the story of 
Janet’s life—knew how for twenty long years 
she had worked, indoors and out in the fields on 
her father’s Highland farm, always with visions 
of one day being free to fullow the art that had 
beckoned to her from her childhood, Even 
then Rolin’s had been her youl, But the six 
months at Rolin’s had had to ba carned by two 
year’s hard work in Edinburgh, by burning the 
candle at both ends, teaching all day to begin- 
ners what she, ouly a little ahead of her pupils, 
learned at the evening classes at the Schoul 
of Art. 


~~ 
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And all that for these few short months at 
Rolin’s! 

“Oh! if only I could be that pampered Rus- 
sian girl for just one week to have the money 
that she squanders on her dresses, and sweets, and 


dinners, and that splendid studio of hers! But 


there, one might as well expect that waxen lady | 


in the coiffeur’s window to help!” Rose said to 
herself bitte: ly as they passed down the Avenue 
de )’Opéra. 

Meanwhile the figure had revolved, showing | 
an elaborate coiffwre matching in colour the red- 
gold curls that showed beneath Rose’s hat. 


CHAPTER II. 

Delphine was all impatience to know why the 
little red-haired English mees had climbed to 
her sixth floor room at so early an hour, and on 
New Year’s Day, too, when all Paris was making 
holiday. No one could want a model on New 
Year’s Day. Fortunately she was up early, and 
her little ménage was already in order. She, 
too, had her holiday expedition to think of, up 
at Belleville ; the widowed belle seur and les, 
petites awaited her. What could Mademoiselle | 
Rose wantP Delphine bade her unexpected 
visitor be seated. She herself stood, on the, 
table before her the basket with the sweets and | 
toys for the children up at Belleville, 

“ Delphine, I want money very badly— much 
money and at once.” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle Rose.” There was a 
query in the words. Delphine shrugged her 
shoulders, To want money was not so uncom- 


mon in the Quartier that the little English mees | 


should come to tell her that—tp her, a model— 
and posing not what it once was, even for an 
experienced model. 

“I want money, Delphine, and you must help 
me to get it.” 

“ But how, mademoiselle ? You shall have my 
little savings, and welcome; but, alas! that is 
not much, only a few francs. I have spent most 
of them for my étrennes.” 

“No, Delphine, I did not come to borrow froin 
you.” 

“Then how can I help? ” 

“See, Delphine.” Rose drew out the pins 
that held her heavy coil of hair and it fell in a 
golden shower about her shoulders, reaching 
almost to her feet. 

“ Your hair, mademoiselle, yes it is beautiful ; 
with such hair, a model could do much. But 

ou——” 

“ Look, Delphine, it is long and thick and yet 
fine,” said Rose, drawing a strand through her 
fingers, and speaking rapidly in fluent though 
ungrammatical French. “Tell me, how much is 
it worth P” 

* What a curious question, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Tell me,” persisted Rose, “how much you 
think it worth ?” 

‘““To a model it would be worth much. 
then mademoiselle is not a model.” 

“No, but to sell, Delphine. How much will 
a coiffeur give, the big coiffeur on the Avenue de 
l’Opéra, for example? It was the waxen lady 
with the hair like mine that made me think of 
this plan.” 

Delphine sat down on her little sofa-bed and 
stared hard. 
cropped—en gargon. Mais, ¢a sera dréle.” 

“ Yes, I don’t quite Jike to think of it. It will 
be cold. But my hair will grow again, and for 
art, Delphine, for art one must do much.” 

“ Ah, \yes, I understand. It is for Ma-- 
demoiselle Janet, is it not ?’ 

“ Delphine, why have you guessed ? I meant 
that no one should know. But, yes, perhaps you 
had better know since I need your help. It is 
for Mademoiselle Janet. She must not leave 
Rolin’s—leave Paris with success just within 
reach, 

Monsieur Tony has said of it in the men's atelier. 


But 


“ Mademoiselle will let herself be | 


You know her work—you know what; the questions and problems of the day? 
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life in its fulness, Happily, most days are busy, 
and not a few are so very busy that, in the 
ardour of your beloved toil and moil, you are 
quite ready to give a snappy answer if some- 
body—say the news-editor or one of his 
deputies—approaches you with a polite request 
to “do” a flower-show, or a private view, or 
some other small event of the day, for his part 
of the paper. 

But to descend from these generalities to the 
task before me. Let me begin by describing the 
quiet day’s work in a newspaper office. Of 
course, my experience may differ altogether from 
that of other women-journalists who, like my- 
self, spend the best part of every week-day at the 
headquarters of the paper to which they are 
attached. I know so very few of such women- 
journalists that I have never been able to com- 
pare notes with anyone, and have to rely on my 
own experience during the last eleven years. On 
an evening paper much of the important work of 
the day is done in the morning, and begins for 
the editor and most of the staff at what'I used 
to think an altogether unearthly hour. I don’t 
think I'll tell you exactly whether I am just now 
among those who get to the office quite early, 
but I think I deserve the gratification which it 
gives me to state that for ever so many years 
I was routed up at 5.30 every morning, rain or 
shine ; and that in winter I tramped down the 
hill to Wimbledon Station by the cheerful light 
of the moon or the lanterns, at a time before 
even the servants in well-regulated households 
began to stir. “ Early to rise” is certainly the 
duty of the woman journalist on an evening 
paper; and if she works on a morning paper, 
then, I suppose, it is just the reverse. 

On a quiet day, the first thing to do is to open 
your letters, cast a glance over some of the 
morning papers (I know I am giving myself 
away by making this statement, for some of my 
colleagues are for ever chiding me for not reading 
newspavers in the train coming upto town) and, 
if there is a particular paragraph on the subject 
of which you think you ought to enlarge, to 
submit the paragraph to the authorities, in order 
that you may be informed whether the subject 
is already being “ tackled ” by some one else. If 
it is not, you have your work for the next quarter 
or half hour cut out. Next, asa rule, you settle 
down to the piece de resistance of the day. There 
is sure to be some interview, some article on one 
of your special subjects, which has been waiting 
to be written on a quiet morning. And thus 
you write it, during the next hour or two, 
jumping up occasionally to ask a colleague for 
the exact term wherewith to describe a certain 
object. It is curious how, when writing rapidly, 
you occasionally come to a sudden complete 
stop over a missing word. You had a certain 
term in your mind; half your sentence is on 
paper, and suddenly, at one fell swoop, some 
mysterious. evil power has snatched that term 
from you, and you can not recover it do what 
you like. In fact, the harder you try to re- 
member it, the more hopelessly it seems to be 
lost. The other day, for instance, I had to write 
an account of the electric railway which is being 
built under the Thames from Waterloo to the 
Mansion House. I meant to compare the line 
to a toboggan slide, but when I had written up 
to the name I found that I had forgotten it. 
Curiously enough, when I rushed into the sub- 
editor's room, requesting them to tell me “tho 
name of the thing on which the people ride up 
and down on American sledges, shrieking, at the 
Earl’s Court exhibitions,” everybody else had, fur 
the moment, forgotten that it is called toboggan 
slide. Such lapses of memory, I have often 
noticed, are strangely infectious. 

I am wandering from my subject, you say. | 
beg your pardon ; but that also is journalism to 
wander on from one subject to another and to 
be able to say something on each. The only 


Delphine, you too love art—more than many of 
us others—you would not have Mademoiselle 
Janet's future spoiled.” 

“ Oh, yes, I too would do much for art. But 
what would you, mademoiselle ? ” 

To herself Delphine was saying, “Why 
should I interfere since mademoiselle is willing 
to make the sacrifice, since there is no other 
way P” But all the time another voice whispered, 
| “There is another way. Only two sittings, and 

he will give mademoiselle her own price.” 

“You will go with me to the coiffeur, 
Delphine,” Rose pleaded; “ my French does 
not reach to making bargains.” 

Delphine turned abruptly to the window, she 
watched the snow falling softly, slowly. “Tell 
her of the English monsiewr—of the other way,” 
whispered the persistent voice. “ You, who love 
art, do this for art’s sake.” But just then it 
was the artist, the English artist, not art that 
was uppermost in Delphine’s mind. ‘ Why 
should I give this up, I who have so little?” 
she asked herself; and turning, she took up her 
| basket as a sign that she must go. “ Think it 

| over, mademoiselle. To-day it is a holiday, the 
coiffeur will have closed his doors.” 

“Then to-morrow, Delphine, to-morrow quite, 
quite early. I reckon on you.” Rose began to 
bundle her heavy hair into a knot and put on 
her hat. 

But ere she could go, Delphine had called her 
back, “Come,” she said gently, “there is another 
way.” There was a look on her pale face that 
Rose had never seen there before. It was at last 
the face that the English painter had waited for 
—the face of a woman who could love and yet 
renounce. 


TWO DAYS IN JOURNALISS1. 


BY HULDA FRIEDERICHS, 


Two very different days are typical of a working 
life. Journalism is no exception to this rule. 
If I were to describe a busy day only as 
typical of my work at the Westminster 
Gazette office, then all those dear people 
who never will take writing for real work, 
and who stolidly believe that it can be done 
while one is sitting on the stairs or lying 
on the hearth-rug, would at once say I was 
exaggerating, “ just as all journalists do.” And 
if, on the other hand, I were to make a nice 
little descriptive sketch of a quiet day’s work, 
then—why then a host of women would at once 
be bitten by the craze to become women- 
journalists. Both results are undesirable, the 
latter especially. Hence, instead of doing as I 
am bid by the editor of the Sianat and writing 
“the story of a day in a newspaper office,” I 
venture to write the story of two days. I can’t 
say 'that either the busy or the “easy” day 
makes much of a “ story,” at least not on paper. 
In reality, when you live those days, with your 
eyes open to see not only things as they go on 
but “ the things behind the things,” then there 
is material for full many a story in every single 
day. 

The busy day is far and away the most 
interesting. I fancy every worker in the world, 
whatever his or her work may be, is wise enough 

|to hold that view. The journalist, man and 
woman, is bound to hold it, for as Mr. Stead has 
often said to me when we were working together 
| in the old haunts of what is now the Westmin- 
ster, “a newspaper office is the centre of the 
universe.” And can you imagine anything more 
| thrilling, more inspiring, more fascinating and ab- 
sorbing than to view the world, the journalist’s 
workshop, from the centre of the universe, and 
from that centre be privileged to help to work 
out, though it be in never so humble a manner, 
The 
| busier, therefore, the day, the more you have of 
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point is that, in the course of time, you should | whole affair was 


: that the engineer was most 
tarn back from your by-paths into the main road; | lucid and very brief, and that I was free to fly 
and this I do herewith. By the time | 


our long | back to the office fe 6 

article is off your hands it is probably the foe | off hao. Ce eee tee es 
for your paper to make its appearance. You, “I simply can’t go to Dr. —— at two,” I 
hear the rumble of machinery in the distance, | gasped, while I gathered my tools together. “I 
and five minutes later the boy comes in and. haven't looked at the book, and it would be an 
brings you a copy, fresh and damp from the press. insult to him if I came in complete ignorance.” 

Then, of course, you spend some little time in| “ Nonsense,” cheerfully suggested a colleague. 
scanning carefully the contents from leader and | “ Of course you can go and see him. Take the 
London letter to where, on page 8, the cheery | book, and look carefully through it in the train 
little notes from “ Here, There, and Everywhere” | to and from the West End.” That seemed the 
blossom forth, and if there is anything of par-' only thing, although I had meant to jot down 
ticular interest in the paper, you promise your- | some engineering notes in the train. From the 
self & very interesting half-hour in the railway Temple to Addison Road, first anxiously and 
carriage, on your way home that afternoon. then with intense delight, I scanned the pages 


The next item on my day’s programme is the 


reading of the foreign papers on my stand. Then, 
as a rule, there is a short interview with the 


of the wonderful volume, then plunged, with a 
couple of very high-spirited interviewers, into a 
most worldly subject; and back again to the book 


Editor (or Editors, in my case, for the Editor of | and its grand pages. 


the Westminster Budget claims me also as a 


“T have been at West Kensington,” I re- 


member of his staft), during which you receive | ported. “Can I leave the article till to-morrow ? 


instructions as to further work, and when _ 
interviews are over, there comes a short pause 


I have another appointment at two.” 
‘‘ No, I am afraid it must be done at once. 


for luncheon, and sometimes also for a little | It must go into the paper to-morrow, and the 
cheerful shopping in the neighbourhood of the sooner it is sent upstairs this afternoon the 
office. By one o'clock the other evening papers | better.” 

have come in, and you scan them with an eye; That was at one o'clock. Luncheon? No 
which has gradually become very critical. If I' thought of it; the only thing was to settle 
can atrange it, I like to keep letter writing and' down and write in pencil to save the time for 
such quiet work as reviewing, translating, or| dipping into the ink-pot, and get at least one 


summarising for the afternoon. A few hours| 
more are easily spent over such work, and then, | 
when you have calmly and without haste finished 
what you had set yourself to do, you tidy your 
desk, and walk to the station with just a suspicion 
of a feeling of dissatisfaction that you have not 
done more and better that day. And at tea- 
time you are at home and the day’s work is 
done, 


* * * * | 

I am glad to say, as soon as I can, that this 
sort of day is not at all frequent. It would be 
sad if it were, for there is not a more painful | 
feeling than that of having a good deal of energy | 
for work and of not having been called upon to | 
do it. A great deal is said about the misery of 
lazy people, but I fancy a far greater amount of 
misery is due to the fact that people, with any 
amount of love for work, cannot find sufficient 
work to do. 

The busy day in a newspaper office begins, 
continues, and ends with a rush. You have 
some “‘ copy” ready, which has been written late 
on the preceding evening. It has to be in the 
printer’s hands early in the morning ; hence you 
are required to be on the scene in very good | 
time. But let me describe a specimen busy day | 
which I had only a few days ago. The early 
“copy ” had been delivered, and even before 
the proof of it came down from the compositors | 
I had to fly off, for I had an appointment in the | 
City at 10 a.m. with one of the engineers who | 
are constructing an electric railway. At eleven 
o’clock another appointment had been made for | 
me at West Kensington, and when, on my way | 
to the City, I opened my letters I found that an | 
eminent scholar, whom I had asked to give me | 
some details concerning a most fascinating, but 
also a most learned book he had just published, 
wished to see me at two o'clock the same day. | 
I groaned in spirit, for I had only that morning 
received the book in question, and before facing | 
its author with a demand for detailed informa- | 
tion about some special points, it was necessary 
to get a good grasp of the contents. 

The engineer, who was probably not accus- 
tomed to lady journalists, and cheerfully shared 
the opinion of most men that “women can 
never be accurate in keeping an appointment,” 
did not appear till 10.30, by which time I was | 
growing wildly impatient, remembering West 
Kensington and the new book, and the impending | 
interview thereon. The one comfort of the 


subject off my mind. 

“Tf you please Miss, Mr.—— wants to see you ; 
he says it is important.” 

A groan, not a gentle one. 
the waiting-room.” 

One page more, and the pencil has done its 
work, Quarter to two. Waiting-room W. @. 


“Show him into 


office. 


“Mr. ——, have mercy on me; I am in a 
frantic hurry to-day. What can I do for 
you?” 

As a rule people do have mercy, and are 
sweetly abrupt. Now off again, and oh, triumph, 
barely five minutes late, then to be rewarded in 
the restful quiet of a scholar’s sanctum by a 
most interesting talk of a great thinker who is 
also an eloquent man, 

Such a rush, so far from being tiring is 
inspiriting ; you burn with the desire to tell 
others of that to which you have just been 
privileged to listen, and as there is no one just 
at hand to tell it to, the next best thing is to 
go to your desk and write it down, which you 
do at home, and after just the little pause 
which comes with afternoon tea and the dying 
day. 

Qn the particular day which I am describ- 
ing there were half a dozen letters to be an- 
swered, the notes of the engineering interview 
had to be jotted down, and in the evening I 
went back to town to see the German Company 
perform Schiller’s Riiuber. 

“ Are you not nearly dead?” my companion 
asked, and I could only give the same answer 
which I must give whenever this question is 
asked of me after a busy day. 

“No, I like to be tired.” And that is the 
truth, For, to my mind, there is no nearer 
approach to the ideal of ‘peace, perfect peace” 
than the state of mind and body after a day of 
what you honestly consider to have been useful 
work when, late at night, “at last it ringeth 
for evensong.” For, over and above the feeling 
that you have done your duty in the little 
things of everyday life, there steals over you, 
with a great joy, the great hope that when the 
working day of life draws to its end, when the 
work to which now you cling with so much 
eager love falls from your tired hands, that 
then, as now, you will not feel the sadness of 
the end of day, but that it will be given to you 
to lift up your heart and feel that rest is sweet 
and good and say “I like to be tired.” 


MIDNIGHT-ANGELS. 


Tue shepherds woke at morn, 
The plains slept grey and chill, 
And mist and shade forlorn 
Enwrapped the dreaming hill. 
No sign was there of Him, 
The King expected long ; 
The dawn was silent, dim ; 
Silent the angels’ song. 
But Christ that night had conie; 
Afar the white flocks stirred, 
And shepherds, lying dumb, 
The heavenly voices heard. 


No pomp of royal hall, 

No purples Him await ; 
Mary within the stall 

Sleeps, humbly desolate. 
No flaring trumpets hail, 

The King expected long ; 
Hushed is the woman’s wail, 

Silent the mother’s song. 
But Christ had come with dower 

‘Of royal anguish high ; 

And Mary in her hour 

Had heard the baby’s cry. 


And lo, the chill dawn breaks ! 
And lo, our brothers rise ! 

And pain of living wakes 
In weeping, hopeless eyes, 

Nor song nor angel smites 
Athwart the weary day ; 

And never noontide lights 
Quicken the human clay. 

But Christ has come, and mirth 
And blessedness to bring ; 

Waken, oh sleeping earth, 
God’s midnight angels sing ! 

A. E. H. 


CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 


BY SISTER KATHLEEN. 

Tury looked after each other. There was no one 
else to look after them, for their father was in 
the infirmary and their mother was rarely sober. 
So Maudie comforted Georgie when he was in 
trouble, and in return Georgiestood up for Maudie 
and protected her when the bigger girls of the 
court attempted to bully her. He minded 
“ Biby ” while she came to the band of hope, and 
she minded “ Biby” while he went off playing 
with the other boys. But as a rule they trotted 
about together—an odd pair. He was tall for 
his age, and a young scamp he looked with his 
broad happy face and a grin that stretched from 
ear to ear showing off his big white teeth. His 
hair was clipped close to his skull and his ears 
stood out from his head like handles; his clothes— 
that is to say his shirt and trousers—were quite 
three sizes too small for him. As he explained 
himself, “ they fits me too soon, Sister.” The shirt 
collar was tight, so it was seldom buttoned but 
flapped back leaving his white chest bare; his 
trousers ended in a fringe at his knees. 

Maudie was small. Her face was white and 
thin—a very common type of a slum child—an 
old, worn, anxious, face, with wrinkles already 
about her witchy dark eyes, Her gown, if one can 
dignify that garment by such a name, consisted 
of a sleeveless bodice and a skirt which draggled 
at her heels. A rusty black cape, stretched across 
her narrow shoulders, succeeded in covering her 
arms at least to her elbows; a pair of boots 
already well worn by her mother completed her 
costume. Neither of them had ever known the 
luxury of a hat when I first knew them, but one 
day shortly after I made their acquaintance a 
friend sent me a box full of old hats, I gave 
Maudie one, a broad brimmed white one with a 
frill of white lace and a wreath of poppies on it. 
She spent that day admiring herself i1 the shop 
windows, till Georgie, who despised a hat, said 
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he'd play by himself “Sooner nor pliy with a 
girl what carn’t pars a winder wi’out alookin’ at 
herself.” Then Maudie took the hat indoors 
and was never again known to wear it on a week- 
day, but on Sundays she might be seen trium- 
phantly parading the Court in all the glory of 
her finery. 

In summer I used to meet them going off to 
Regent's Park for a long day’s enjoyment, carrying 
the baby turn about. While baby conveniently 
slept under a tree they amused themselves by 
turning cat in the wheel or guing head over 
heels on the soft green grass. Maudie was not so 
accomplished as Georgie; her legs would not 
stand up so straight in the air as his did, neither 
could she stand so long on her head as he could ; 
but that may have been owing to the fact that 
Georgie’s head was bigger and flatter than hers 
was. This was the reason she gave, and Georgie 
accepted it with becoming pride. 

If the day was very hot they sat by the lake 
and dabbled their dusty legs in the cool water. 
They tried one day to make “ biby” appreciate 
the refreshing coldness of the water, but “ biby ” 
loudly objected. Indeed she “ yelled so dreadful 
that a copper comed along an’ gived us a good 
jawring ; he said what we was a tormintin’ the 
child.” 

One never-to-be-forgotten day they went for 
a ride on the top of a bus “all the wiy to ’Yde 
Park corner.” Coming back a fellow passenger 
gave them a penny. Georgie got off and bought 
some apples. He had to run very hard to catch 
up on the bus—where Maudie sat shrieking with 
excitement and fear—but didn’t they “’ave a 
good time a-ridin’ ’ome eatin’ them apples ? ” 

On the whole they were happy through the 
summer, Mother locked them out and went off 
drinking with the key in her pocket. But what 
if she didn’t come hume till early morning ; the 
nights were warm, and it was very pleasant 

“sleeping out in the court. And Mr. Green 
always gave them a fruit supper when he came 
back from his stall. They thought it was 
wonderfully kind of Mr. Green to give them the 
rotten. fruit instead of throwing it out into the 
street. The doorstep at the Hall was very 
comfortable to sleep on, though unfortunately 
there was only room for one to lieon it, But 
they took it in turns, and the one on the step 
had to hold the baby--the pavement was rather 
chilly for baby, especially when she was teething. 
Maudie openly preferred the doorstep and 
despised the pavement. Georgie thovght the 
pavement had its advantages. He liked to lie 
on his back and look up at the strip of dark 
sky above; there were generally three stars to 
be seen, “a big ’un an’ two little ones, the little 
ones they winks at me, but the big ’un jist looks 
clean at |me, Sister.” The only drawback to 
these happy nights was that mother was apt to 
disturb them about 2 in the morning. Ifshe was 
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very drunk she went straight to bed and forgot 
all about them till she was sober, but if she had 
only been drinking and was fairly sober she was 
sure tu be cross. Then she would kick Georgie 
and cuff Maudie’s sleepy head as she bade them 
come indoors and not disgrace her by sleeping 
on the doorstep. 

The children were afraid to cry because once 
when they did—they were very sleepy—one of 
the neighbours put her head out of a window to 
see what the row was about, and as Mrs. Jones 
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This was the only happiness they had through 
the cold, bitter weather, for mother was drink- 
ing harder than ever, and there was no food in 
the house. 

One day “ sister” rigged them out in thick, 
warm clothes; but mother said the old ones 
would do them nicely, and took the new clothes 
off to the pawnshop. 

But even then when the wind blew through 
and through their clothes, they were anything 
but miserable. They played at cat in the wheel 


was not held in high repute by the other in- | to warm themselves, or trotted up and down the 
habitants of the court, the said neighbour pro- | street, “ lookin’ in the wiaders an’ a-smellin’ the 


ceeded to give Mrs. Jones a piece of her mind. 

“‘ Aren’t fit to look arter children, call yerself 
a mother? Wicked, drunken old slut!” 

This led to a row, and the children had to 
hold on to their mother’s skirts to prevent her 
from going up to “tear the hair out of that 
meddlin’ old cat’s head.” 

That August was very hot, and about the 
end of the month Maudie fell sick. Georgie 
nursed her with tenderest care; he carried her 
up to the “ Buryin’ Ground” in the mornings 
and sat by her side under a tree through the 
long days. Maggie Green “ minded biby ” for 
him while Maudie was sick. He was worried 
at first because she was too ill to eat, but she 
enjoyed the cold water from the drinking 
fountain, Through the heat of the day her 
head ached so badly that she could not bear 
himeto speak, but towards evening when the air 
was cooler she liked to hear him tell all about 
the country. He had spent one day in Essex 
when his Sunday-school had a treat. Maudie 
lay on her back and looked up into the lime- 
tree above and imagined as Georgie talked that 
it really was the country and not “an ole 
Buryin’ Ground.” They stayed till the cemetery 
was closed, and then Georgie carried her back to 
the court. 

When she got- better she was more devoted 
than ever to Georgie. She followed about at his 
heels when he went playing with the other boys, 
and tore pieces off her own gown to mend the 
holes in his trousers, She got stronger as the 
cold weather came in, and by December she was 
quite well again. Then Georgie’s eyes quite lost 
the serious, wistful look they had worn since 
the day she fell sick. 


Their great delight was to trot off to Totten- | 


ham Court Road and stand by Shoolbred’s to 
watch the carriages drive up, and the “ grand 
lydies” step out. 

The footmen, too, with their furs, were much 
admired, and the windows with the lovely fairy 
dresses. 

When it was dark and the “grand lydies” 
had gone home, they came back to the court 
and sat on a step and dreamed they were 
“grand lydies what can buy fairy dresses an’ 
’ave good blow outs at cawffee shops.” 


fried fish.” 

One day, as they sat together on a step, 
enjoying a roast “pertater,” chuckling softly 
with delight over this unusual luxury, a 
“copper” came up, and, before Maudie could 
speak, Georgie was gone. She sat still, the “ per- 
tater” cold and forgotten in her hand. She did 
not cry, but her breath came hard and fast, and 
something hurt in her chest. 

Late that evening I found her sitting on our 
step. She was soaked through by the cold, wet 
sleet. I tried to talk to her, to comfort her, but 
the calm despair of the child was beyond me. I 
felt that her sorrow was too deep to be easily 
understood. For the next week a weary-faced 
little ghost haunted the court. 

Mother went before the Magistrate—in her 
best bonnet, taken out .of pawn for the occasion 
—and wept a little, and said that Georgie had 
always been a bad boy. “I niver could do 
nothink with ’im (snivel), though I sure ’e ’as a 
good ’ome if iver boy ’ad. 

“Oh, yes, ’e’'d be better in a school (snivel), 
though I don’t like partin’ with ray only boy.” 
When she got back she told the neighbours 
that she was “real glad to get rid of the 
varmint.” 

Maudie heard her mother boast that she’d got 
Georgie put away in an Industrial School. She 
knew he was always playing truant, but who was 
to mind “biby” if he didn’t? And as for 
sneakin’ of that pertater,” she felt as much to 
blame as Georgie, for was it not because she had 
cried with hunger that he had stolen it? And, 
after all, no matter what he had done, he was 
still “ Georgie.” 

She came to our Christmas party, and sat ina 
corner by herself, while the other children played. 
When all the children had gone, I found her 
waiting to speak to me in the empty Hall. 
‘‘ What is it, Maudie?” I asked. “TI jist wanted 
yer to kiss me,” she said. I kissed her, with a 
big reverence for the child’s grief. Then she 
went home—home! to a cold, dark, fireless room, 
mother out, only “ biby” asleep on the bed. She 
crept into bed beside the baby, and sobbed her- 
self to sleep. 

On Christmas night I sat by my fire when the 
day’s work was done, thinking — one always 
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indulges in that sort of thing on these special 
occasions. I believe I was being sorry for myself. 
I was tired of unhappy people; I wanted to 
forget the sorrow in the world. It is not fair, I 
thought, that so many girls are light-hearted and 
free from care, that so many girls are sheltered 
and prot acted from everything that might sadden 
them, ad I have to bear burdens of my own and 
other psople’s as well, Just then, like a flash, I 
saw a long dormitory, with neat beds down each 
side. In one bed a big lad lay, his face buried in his 
pillow, sobbing his heart out, and with Georgie’s 
eyes I saw a little girl, sitting on the floor by 
the window in a dark room. She had a baby 
in hor arms, her head was thrown back against 
the wall. She was looking up at the strip of 
sky, at the stars “what had winked at 


And the light of those stars shone on the face 
of a child with a broken heart. 


IN THE LIGHTHOUSE 
TOWER. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 

Tue night was dark and the rain pouring in 
torrents when a party of women on adventures 
bent emerged from the Dock Station, Birken- 
head. Hailing the nearest cab we enquired for 
the Leasowe Lighthouse, and after sundry con- 
fabulations tried to make it plain to our Jehu 
that it was no village or village inn which we 
were aiming for, but the lonely lighthouse on the 
gas links which was the bourn of our journey. 

Cabby was evidently puzzled. He drove us 
down the road for a ‘mile or so ; and then drawing 
upunder a lamppost, enquired once more what was 
the place we really wanted, for he could not 
understand what we could do on the golf links 
at that time of night. 
> Appreciating his enquiring mind we then 
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resolved to take him into our confidence, and told 
him that having heard of a recent appointment 
of a lady lighthouse-keeper at Leasowe we were 
anxious to pay her a surprise visit and satisfy 
ourselves as to the truth of the story. 

Thus appeased, although still with a look of 
incredulous surprise on his face, cabby re- 
mounted his box and one of our number placed 
herself beside him to keep him reassured as to 
our sanity, which it was plain he somewhat 
doubted. One or two villages passed and rail- 
way bridges crossed, as we were descending a 
steep hill a bright light flashed upon our view, 
to all appearances suspended in mid air amidst 
the surrounding darkness. 

“ There she be, ” said cabby, inclining his whip 
over hisleft shoulder, “that’s the Leasowe tower.” 

A quick descent and a turn in the road, 
and the light was soon lost to sight, while 
even the faint outline of the tower faded in 
ghostly fashion from our view. Presently the 
horse made a halt, and descending once more 
from his box, cabby informed us that he had 
brought no lights and that he dare not leave the 
main road. Pointing to a broad ditch, and an 
apology for asandy track which seemed in an 
uncertain mood as to whether it belonged to the 
links or to the bog, he said, “ You go straight 
down there—now, mind, straight—and keep off 
the ditch, and you can’t help coming to the 
lighthouse.” 

With dresses tucked up round our waists, we 
formed a single umbrella file and made for the 
invisible point so graphically indicated by our 
reluctant guide. 

Fortunately, we caught sight of a light in a 
cottage window, and making for that, we avoided 
the ditch, and passing onward at length came 
to the lighthouse gate. We entered the en- 
closure, and on knocking, the door was promptly 
opened by a dark-haired, bright-eyed, cheery 
little woman, with a lantern in her: hand who 


gazed at us and our dripping umbrellas in some 
perplexity. 

We hastened to explain how one from York- 
shire, another from Lancashire, and another from 
London, had all happened to meet in Liverpool, 
and on hearing of the news of a woman’s 
appointment as a lighthouse-keeper, although we 
must depart next morning, were determined to 
offer her our congratulations. 

“Come in, ladies, out of the rain,” was the 
speedy rejoinder; but once within, she added, 
“T’'m right glad to see you, but if you offer me 
five pouods you can’t see the light. I’ve strict 
orders to admit no one without a ticket.” 

‘“‘Not for a hundred pounds would we make 
such a request. We have seen lighthouses many 
atime, It’s you we have come to see.” 

“ Well, you’re very welcome, so far as I am 
concerned. Come up to the kitchen, I’ve a bit 
of time to spare, as I’ve only just come down 
from seeing that all is right.” 

Up the winding stairs we went to the first 
story, where two-thirds of the tower's circle is 
occupied by the kitchen, while up above again is 
the parlour, and so on until at the eighth round 
the lighthouse lantern is reached. 

But we were allowed to go no further than 
the parlour floor for, strict in her adhesion to 
duty, Mrs. Williams, the lighthouse lady, would 
not allow us a step upward within the precincts 
of her office. 

“Yes, you may say I’ve lived in the service 
pretty nearly all my days. I’ve been married 
thirty years, and here are some of my children ”— 
pointing to a bright group of big lads and lasses 
around her—“and I’ve had the best of husbands.” 

“ Did he, then, train you to the work ?” 

“ Well, you see, he’s only been gone a fort- 
night, after a hard fight with death for more 
than a year. I tended him and minded the 
lamp besides; and my big boy acted as my 
assistant, carrying up the oil.” 
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“ And how did you come to remain on ? ” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you how thankful I am! 
The Commissioners of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board are just the very nicest gentle- 

. men that ever were. When my poor old man 
went, I was so stunned I could hardly think of 
anything. Allseemed dark. Of course I expected 
I should have to go, and what would become of 
us I dared not think. But before a fortnight 
was out, and I had time to think, came such a 
kind message from the Board, telling me I was to 
stay on, as they knew I should do the work all 
right.” 

“Then you went up to see them ? ” 

“ Not at all. They behaved so kindly, and did 
not send for me in my trouble, and just said I was 
to go on and have the same salary as my husband 
had had,—£75 a year, with the house, garden, 
and twelve tons of coal. Why, I don’t believe 
there’s another lighthouse in the kingdom where 
they’d behave better than that!” 

“ You're right,” replied one of her visitors; the 
Trinity Board are not so generous in their terms. 
I’ve often heard complaints from the men.” 

“ Well, let: them take a lesson from our Board. 
I don’t mean in appointing women ; I don’t want 
to oust men, and as a rule the men who serve on 
the light ships ought to get the best posts on 
land. I should not like to manage a Trinity 
Lighthouse and keep on watch with men. Those 
are not my ideas; but here is a different kind of 
a lamp, such as a woman can easily manage, and 
I thank God that my husband’s rewarded in 
having me and his bairns remain here in 
comfort.” 

“Then you're notin favour of women light- 
house keepers as a rule.” 

“Certainly in such cases as mine it’s only 
right and fair. I’m father of the family now 
he’s gone; but, you know, I mean men and women 
have interests in commun and I’m not for turning 
out men and putting in women at lower wages 
as some would. Here I’m paid just as my 
husband was. One of the boys helps me and we 
do the work as before.” 

All this time the boys and girls were standing 
round smiling, and then onecame up to me with 
a look which seemed to say “Mother's over- 
modest,” and handing me a paper I read: 

“To the special fitness of Mrs. Williams for 
the post, testimony was borne by the chairman of 
the Marine Committee, Mr. Crow, who mentioned 
that Mrs. Williams had, in fact, though not in 
name, discharged the duties for a considerable 
time past. Mr. Crow gallantly added there was 
reason to believe thatthe work would be carried on 
as efficiently now as in Mr. Williams’ lifetime.” 

“ Her children rise up around her and call her 
blessed,” seemed the words most befitting this 
brave little woman, who without any attempt at 
self advertisement had proved her value to the 
public and was therefore retained to do them 
service. 

Nothing that we could do would coax a 
photograph out of Mrs. Williams. “I don't 
want to be talked about, I just want to do the 
work, she added as we parted. “ Indeed, I’m not 
the first, for they tell me a woman kept this 
very lighthouse some fifty years ago.” 

And again into the rain and darkness we went, 
unguided by the lamp, which turns a blank 
surface to the landward and concentrates all its 
beams upon the waters and the treacherous sands 
encountered by the mariner as he navigates the 
entrance to the Mersey River. 

We knew, however, that though unseen by usthe 
light was shining steadily, and would be a sure 
and trusty beacon so long as the good lighthouse 
keeper was on duty. Conducted this time by 
one of the boys carrying a lantern, we made our 
way back over sand and puddles to the main 
road where cabby was standing, apparently still 
weighing the pros and cons as to the sanity of 
his fares. 


mills, or going full time, and fresh ones taking 
their places. All new hands under the age of 
sixteen have to go through the process of what 
is commonly called passing the doctor. This 
gentleman visits the mill once a week, and it is 
one of my duties to keep the doctor’s books in 
order, by entering all the names of children, 
attending to their registers of birth and school 
papers, and afterwards re-entering all new 
names in the time-book belonging to whatever 
school the children may attend. These time- 
books have to be sent to the schools, are filled up 
by the teacher, and returned to the mill every 
week. From my hands the wage-vooks are 
passed on to one of the clerks, whose duty it is 
to put the money into what are called wage- 
boxes, and when he has arranged every depart- 
ment separately, the boxes are carried by a boy 
into every room in turn, and I then deliver the 
wages into the hands of the earners. To most 
outsiders the work of paying over a thousand 
workpeople their wages will appear a great under- 
taking, and yet the process is very simple and 
easily arranged. 

I will try to explain it. Every department 
in the mill is classed in alphabetical order, 
and on the iron door leading into every room 
is painted the letter by which that particular 
room is known. The wage-books and wage- 
boxes correspond in like manner. All the hands 
are given tin checks, on which are stamped the 
letter of the room and a number. They come up 
for their wages as nearly as possible in rotation, 
and thus a large number can be paid in very 
little time. The engine stops again at half-past 
twelve, for dinner. At a quarter past one we 
re-commence work, and continue until a quarter 
past five. During Friday afternoons I do 
aothing but pay wages. I go through all the 
departments in turn—carding, combing, draw- 
ing, spinning, winding, mending, and weaving. 
I cannot say that I always find my work con- 
ducive to sweetness of temper. Factory life is 
one contiuual round of rush and hurry, and in- 
terruptions are numerous. It often happens 
that just as Iam in the middle of a column of 
figures a boy rushes in and says, “ Mr. So-and-so 
wauts to see you in the combing.” I repair to 
the combing-room, only to find that Mr. So-and- 
so has gone on to the spinning-room, where, of 
course, I am expected to follow. I get back 
to the office and begin again. Presently another 
boy enters. “The manager wants a sample hank 
making, to take to the market.” This duty 
entails the loss of another half hour. The next 
interruption comes from a weaver, who wants 
to buy some knitting yarns. These knitting 
yarns are kept in our office, and sold to the hands 
at the rate of half-a-crown per pound, and being 
of a superior quality to most shop wools, and 
also much cheaper, they are greatly appreciated 
by the hands in general. Very often, too, our 
office is invaded by overlookers, and we are 
treated gratis to a series of political speeches on 
such subjects as Free Trade v. Fair Trade, the 
Evils of Modern Competition, the Labour Party, 
and Church and State. Factory life embraces 
all shades of politics, from the staunch Conser- 
vative, who thinks the world is upside down, to 
the rampant Radical who would dearly like to 
turn it upside down. Yorkshire people are 
supposed to pride themselves on the somewhat 
questionable virtue of always speaking their 
minds, but I have often noticed that, as a rule, 
factory hands do not know where to draw the 
line between servility and common politeness. 
They will boast about their independence of 
action, and blunt, often brusque, outspokenness. 
At a quarter past five the engine stops for the 
night. We all troop out into the yard, and 
slowly wend our ways homeward, most of us fully 
agreeing with Longfellow’s blacksmith that- 

‘* Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 
BY A FACTORY GIRL. 


WaeEne&VER I am asked the question, “ What do 
you do in the mill?” I have always a difficult 
task to make people understand the exact nature 
of my work. Unlike most occupations in a mill, 
my duties are not confined to any one depart- 
ment; and also they vary every day, so that, 
truthfully speaking, the following description of 
a day in a factory must not be looked upon as 
being a typical day in the life of every factory 
hand. When I first entered the mill as a girl of 
twelve, I was employed in the spinning. depart- 
ment, in common with most girls of that age. 
At the age of sixteen I was promoted to the 
work of reeling and testing yarns, and from that 
I gradually rose-to my present position. I have 
taken Friday as the best representative day of 
the week, because it is pay-day, and it being one 
of my duties to pay the hands their wages, we 
shall be able to catch a slight glimpse of the 
various processes necessary to transform wool 
into ladies’ dresses and gentlemen’s suits. 

We will suppose that Friday morning has 
arrived once more. It is nearly six o'clock, and 
the mill bells are ringing out the warning, while 
the echoes of the streets are roused from slumber 
by the clatter of countless clogs worn by the 
mill hands hurrying to their daily toil. 

As we all troop noisily iuto the mill-yard, we 
meet the night hands coming out; and, as they 
pass through, the great iron gates are closed after 
them, and any luckless being who has the mis- 
fortune to be locked . out will presently be asked 
to give his or her name, and a report of all late 
comers is afterwards sent into the office for the 
master’s inspection. Friday being a very busy 
day, I hasten through the mill until I reach a 
little room, called by courtesy an office, which is 
set apart for myself and a companion; and, 
throwing off my shawl, I proceed to commence 
work, My first duty is to go through the large 
weft room, pencil and book in hand, and take 
stock of all the different sorts of weft, which 
stock is afterwards copied on to a large sheet of 
paper and sent into the office. Weft is so-called 
when it leaves the spinning frame, and, being 
then spun on to bobbins, is quite ready for the 
weaver. Worsted yarns can be spun to any 
number of counts from 10’s to 100’s: the counts 
signify the number of hanks to the pound. By 
the time I have finished taking stock of the weft 
it is eight o'clock, and every morning at that 
time the engine stops, for breakfast. Those of 
us who are fortunate enough to live near our 
work can go home to our meals, but a large pro- 
portion of our hands come from a distance, and, 
of course, they are obliged to get their meals in 
the mill. 

Tea is made on the premises and sold to 
the hands at a halfpenny per pint. Mill tea 
is generally poor, weak stuff, and some of the 
hands bring their own tea ready made and warm 
it at the mill. Eatables are brought in tin boxes 
or baskets, and can also be warmed when needed. 
»Getting meals in a mill is not at all productive of 
a healthy appetite. Tea for breakfast, tea for 
dinner, and tea when they return home at night, 
accompanied by new bread or pastry. This is 
the usual diet of the majority of factory hands. 
Small wonder that they suffer from indigestion 
and poorness of blood. 

At half-past eight we resume work, and go on 
without a break until half-past twelve. During 
these four hours I look through the wage-books 
belonging to the spinning, drawing, combing, and 
carding departments. From these wage-books I 
keep an account of the number of half-timers 
working in the mill. When trade is brisk we 
employ over a hundred boys and girls, whose 
ages range from eleven to thirteen years. Of 
course, this large number entails a great deal of 
work, as half-timers are constantly changing 
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